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PREFACE 


In the career of the Aga Khan I have found much 
of interest, and not a little to admire. This volume has 
not been written with my pen in my cheek, nor do I 
think that a robust personality like the Aga Khan 
would welcome a cosy emasculation by any biographer, 
however well-intentioned. 

Superficially, this career appears to fall into the neat 
category of “success story.” The subject will die richer 
than at birth. He was President of the League of 
Nations and he headed the list of leading racehorse 
owners, season after season, with almost monotonous 
regularity. His social, intellectual and material gifts 
brought him the friendship of kings and great states¬ 
men. His experience ranged over a fantastically wide 
field; Queen Victoria poured tea for him, Gandhi was 
imprisoned in his palace and Rita Hayworth served 
him with caviare. 

Yet it would be quite mistaken to consider the Aga 
Khan as one who simply pursued the aims of a man 
endowed with fabulous wealth and the spiritual 
authority to dictate the lives of millions of his fellow- 
men. His record is shot through with paradox. He 
achieved both more and less than he set out to do. He 
could have been a Moslem Gandhi; he became another 
Lonsdale. He was given an eleven-gun salute by King 
George V, but would, I believe, have preferred the 
Nobel Prize for Peace. He wept for the Emperor of 
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Abyssinia, yet was impressed by Adolf Hitlei. H 
horses won the Derby five times, but he was cheated 
of his lifelong ambition to win an open golf 


championship. , 

Few men have so strenuously attempted to make the 

best of two worlds. East and West. Whether or not the 

Aga Khan succeeded is for the reader to judge. Even 

in his own lifetime he has become a charming 

anachronism. I have set out to record the details of his 

career before he becomes a legend. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


ROOTS 

T he aga khan was born in Karachi on 2 November, 
1877. To give him his full title, spiritual and temporal, 
he is Moulana Hazar Imam, Sarkar Saheb His High¬ 
ness the Right Honourable Aga Sultan Sir Mohammed 
Shah, P.C., G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O., LL.D. (Hon. 
Cantab.). He is the ruler of ten million people who 
yield him unquestioning allegiance, yet he has no 
territory and flies no flag over the many palaces which 
he occupies in Asia, Africa and Europe. 

His decrees are obeyed automatically without the 
backing of an army or police force. A cable from Aga 
Hall, in Bombay, to some remote village in Zanzibar 
will make a whole community twitch into sudden life. 
To the millions of his followers who have never seen 
him but gladly send him their annual tithes he is the 
Imam, or spiritual leader, the living incarnation of 
Mohammed and forty-eighth in the direct line of 
descent through the daughter of the Prophet. 

To arrive at the sources of the Aga Khan’s power 
and authority one must canter across thirteen centuries. 
Mohammed died in Arabia in a.d. 632 without 
appointing a successor. He left no son, but his 
daughter, Fatima, had married her cousin, Ali, who 
had been the Prophet’s trusted lieutenant and was 
first in the order of male succession. Some of the 
followers, however, held that the Prophet’s declared 
intention had been to make the Caliphate elective. 
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The supporters of Alt were outnumbered by the 
electoral group, who chose Abu Baler, father-in-law of 
the Prophet, as the Caliph. Ali yielded with reluctance, 
but, as die territories of Islam spread beyond Arabia, 
more of his partisans began to argue his cause, par¬ 
ticularly in newly-conquered Persia. They became 

known as the Shiahs, or Shiat All, the followers of A , 
and they proved to be so violently active in favotu of 
hereditary succession that he was offered the Caliphate 
in a.d. 656. Five years later, after a period of intrigue 
and civil war, he was assassinated while saying his 
prayers, and his burial-place in Iraq became a shrine 

of the Shiahs. , c 

Ali left two sons, Hasan and Husain, the foimei 

being at once proclaimed Caliph by the eager Shudis, 
who were unfortunate in their choice. The new Caliph 
was a scholar and a weakling. In exchange for a hand¬ 
some pension he gladly yielded his title for life to 
Muavia, the ambitious Governor of Syria, but was 
careful to reserve the succession to his brother should 
he survive the Caliph. The latter, having tasted power 
and conquered much new territory, proved most 
reluctant to keep his bargain. Before he died he took 
the precaution of appointing his son, \ ezid. as his 
successor. This was the signal for Husain’s followers, 
who had more religious fervour than military skill, to 
urge him to seize his rightful inheritance by force. 

Across the desert, with only seventy men under his 
command, the hapless grandson of the Prophet 
marched towards the city of Kufa, in Iraq. Husain had 
been assured that thousands of Shiahs would rally to 
his banner, but the hordes swarming from the city 
walls were adherents of the rival party. His tiny force 
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was quickly surrounded and every man cut down. His 
head was joyfully paraded through the dusty streets of 
Kufa, although a few of the faithful, sympathetic 
towards Husain if unwilling to do battle for him, noted 
the exact place of his martyrdom. Here grew a city, 
Kerbala, which is to this day a shrine and place of 
pilgrimage for the Aga Khan and his disciples. 

After Husain’s death the threads became even more 
tangled. Islam was now split between the Shiahs and 
those who regarded themselves as the orthodox 
followers of the Prophet, the Sunnis. A further schism 
was to develop in the ranks of Ali’s partisans, who had 
become reconciled to the loss of the Caliphate but were 
nevertheless determined to maintain their separate 
religious identity. This they emphasized by including 
in their prayers curses against Abu Bakr, the first of 
the usurpers, and those who followed him. 

Husain, the third Imam, was succeeded as leader of 
the Shiahs by his son: the title then passed without 
incident until the death of the sixth Imam. This 
resulted in the formation of two groups, the Seveners 
and the Twelvers. The eldest son of the sixth Imam was 
Ismail, who died during the lifetime of his father, who 
had previously withdrawn recognition from him as 
successor, appointing in his place his second son, 
Musa. 

A sect, which became known as the Ismailis, recog¬ 
nized Ismail’s son as the seventh and last of the 
“revealed” Imams and declared allegiance to his 
successors until such time as Ali should return to earth 
and judge the world. The opposing sect of Twelvers, 
on the other hand, were equally emphatic that Musa 
and his descendants were divinely appointed Imams 
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a- with the twelfth Imam, 

and that the office en , • a D 873 and would 

Mohammed ul-Mahdi, who i j ^ It is from 

1 S^ngllcu^Tsodeties developed from the Seveners. 

with adherents gradually filtering into Egypt, aCTOS * 
Africa and through Asia Minor. A section of the 
Hindu group of Khojas in far-off India was converted 
to the Ismaili faith, but the stronghold^emutjed in 
Persia, where, in a valley known as the Eagle s Nest 
deeply entrenched in well-guarded fortresses, the 
Ismail,s formed a secret order called ■’The Assassins 
They were under the command of a Grand Waste , 
who exercised a religious reign of terror m. Persja until 
the order was finally broken and dispersed b> Hula u 
Khan in the mid-thirteenth century. Many of the 
Ismailis then made their way across the mountains and 
settled in Sind, the Imam himself finding refuge in 

Ca \Vith the dawn of the nineteenth century Shah 
Khalilulla, the forty-fifth Imam, according to the 
faithful Ismailis, was peacefully settled in southern 
Persia as ruler of a province. He was a man of great 
piety, but his preachings angered fanatics of opposing 
sects. He. like so many of his predecessors, paid the 
penalty by being murdered. Angry and vicariously 
contrite, the Shah of Persia tried to make amends to 
the victim’s son, Mohammed Hasan, who had suc¬ 
ceeded as Imam of the Ismailis. He was appointed 
Governor of the rich province of Mehelate and given 
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the affectionate and lordly title of “Aga Khan,” which 
means “Lord Chief.” 

Pleasing of speech and gallant in his manner, 
Mohammed Hasan became such a favourite in Court 
circles that few women could resist him, but he had the 
foresight to woo and marry one of the Shah’s daughters. 
A lusty warrior, with considerable prowess both in the 
boudoir and on the battlefield, he owned to three 
thousand children and proudly declared that every man 
in his household cavalry of eight hundred could rightly 
claim him as father. 

Aga Khan the First possessed great military flair but 
little judgment. On the death of his father-in-law, the 
Shah, he was unwise enough to become involved in 
various intrigues and campaigns against the successor 
to the throne. Making a bold bid to force his claims, he 
was defeated in battle and lucky to escape with his life. 

With a band of fast-riding cavalry he rode out of 
Persia and crossed into Afghanistan, then in the 
throes of a war with the British. In the province of Sind 
he was delighted to find numerous members of the 
Ismaili sect, who laid treasure at his feet and offered 
him both their prayers and their swords. 

For a brief instant he toyed with the possibility of 
launching an invasion against Persia, but was dissuaded 
by the British General, Sir Charles Napier, who was 
being much harassed by the Afghan tribes on the 
Frontier and saw in this warlike religious leader a 
much-needed and potentially useful ally against the 
Amirs of Sind. The Aga Khan was soon equipped to 
form his own cavalry regiment. With his assistance 
Napier was able to rout twenty thousand Baluchis at 
Miani with only three thousand men, and he paid 
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generous tribute to the Aga Khan, r.hom he described 
as “a good and brave soldier and a clever man . . - e 
is a god his income immense.” It was this victory 
helped the Viceroy. Lord Ellenborough, to annex the 
province and send Whitehall his famous punning 

telegram: “Peccavi” (”1 have Sind”). 

The British proved not ungrateful, and for his part 
the Aga Khan remained a staunch friend, transmitting 
his loyalty and allegiance to his descendants. He was 
rewarded with the grant of a pension of 3,000 rupees 
(fn) a month and given the hereditary title of His 
Highness.” Offered every encouragement to settle in 
India, but warned by the Persian Government that his 
presence in Sind was too embarrassingly close, he finally 
decided to take up residence in Mazgaon, a suburb ot 
Bombay, where he built a handsome house and some 

finely-appointed stables. 

The first Aga Khan was greeted with the greatest 
reverence by the Khojas of Bombay, who. unlike most 
of their fellow-Moslems, had learned money-making 
habits from the Hindus and did not despise commerce. 
Many of them had prospered as traders and lawyers, 
and to the mansion in Mazgaon soon flowed rich 
tribute which the old warrior was shrewd enough to 
invest profitably. He built himself a palace in Poona 
for £40,000, bought further property in the Bombay 
area, including a fine house on Malabar Hill, and 
showed much skill in organizing the funds which 
reached him not only from the local Khojas but from 
Ismailis scattered as far away as Turkestan and Arabia. 
To these remote territories he sent religious guidance, 
at the same time approving the administration of 
affairs, spiritual and economic, through local officials. 
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or mukhis, over whom he exercised complete control. 

The Imam had not forgotten his own zestful days as 
a leader of cavalry; soon his stables were filled with fine 
Arab horses; others he imported from England and 
France. When he was visited by the Prince of Wales 
(later King Edward VII), he proudly displayed the 
many cups he had won and described each of the races 
with a detailed knowledge that much impressed the 
sporting Prince. 

In his last years this love of racing came to be a 
passion and he grew somewhat easy-going about the 
tortuous ritual of his faith, delegating more and more 
responsibility to his studiously-minded son, Ali Shah, 
who had established a curiously varied reputation as an 
authority on the Koran and a deadly shot. He was 
credited with having killed forty tigers, which he had 
stalked entirely on foot. But his businesslike, pleasure- 
loving father, now advanced in years, insisted on his 
spending much time out of India, touring the many 
Ismaili communities which were to be found through¬ 
out Asia and Africa. 

One of the present Aga Khan’s earliest and most 
vivid memories is of his fiercely-moustached grand¬ 
father, then well over eighty, driving with him on to 
the Bombay racecourse in a dashing coach and four. 
To the day of his death the old man retained his love 
of horses. Mounted on a favourite charger, he would 
insist on riding round the courses before each meeting, 
listening to the familiar sounds and still trying to judge 
the fine points of the animals from, almost sightless 

eyes. » ' # 

He was succeeded, in 1881, by Ali Shah, who rilled 

only four years as Imam. With the present Aga Khan, 
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then only a child and scarcely able to walk, he travelled 
thousands of miles by horse, mule and camel, to visit 
his followers in far off Sind and the mountainous 
Hunza. It was said that he died of a broken heart, 
having lost two of his sons, one through being thrown 

from his horse at a point-to-point. 

His heir, Aga Khan III, was but eight years old 
when he succeeded to the Imamate. He was born into 
an India of savage contrasts. The India of T.B. and the 
Taj Mahal; of two hundred and twenty-five languages 
and the most hopeless illiteracy; a land in which 
children were blinded by their parents to become 
profit-making beggars, and a Maharajah could use 
living babies for bait at his tiger shoots; a land of 
five hundred princes and sixty million ‘‘Untouch¬ 
ables.” But all this was hidden from the little boy in 
the perfumed isolation of the house in Mazgaon. He 
picked up the rich scraps of life with silver tongs 
provided by his mother, a determined woman who 
rigidly maintained purdah all her life and whose own 
existence was interwoven with ritual. 

The Lady Ali Shah, a former Persian princess, had 
the strictest views on the responsibilities which her son 
had inherited with his exalted position. Her thin, 
brown fingers fluttered restlessly through every phase 
of his early education. It was a role which she tried to 
maintain, but with limited success, even when he was 
a grown man with children of his otvn. A woman of 
striking appearance, with great lustrous eyes and thick 
black hair, she always wore long, baggy trousers, tight 
at the ankle, and saris of rich brocade. She rarely left 
his house, and then only to visit Ismaili community 
centres, but the few ladies who were privileged to be 
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received came away enchanted by her delightful 
courtesy and spoke with amazement of her collection of 
Persian china, perhaps the finest in the world. With her 
priests and mukhis she directed the affairs of the Ismaili 
world, carefully nursing the inheritance that would 
soon pass into the hands of her son. Meanwhile he was 
subjected to a religious and educational curriculum 
that would have numbed a mind less active and able. 

Apart from the teachings of the Koran, which in 
later life he would be expected to expound and 
interpret with all the hereditary authority of the 
Imam, the young Aga Khan was thoroughly grounded 
in the works of Hafiz and other classical Persian poets. 
Only the more decorous of the poems were given to 
him for study, but he was not slow to sense that Hafiz 
had a passionate love of wine, women and song. From 
these Persian lyrics he turned to Shakespeare, whom he 
was soon able to read in the original. Relentlessly his 
mother insisted that he should master five languages, 
other than his own, despite the fact that she herself 
spoke only Persian and Urdu. To the boy s apartments, 
richly hung with silken tapestries, came a squad of 
tutors, including an Englishman, Lady Ali Shah being 
determined that her son should never forget the ties 

that bound his family to the great Empire. 

The young Aga Khan was fortunate in his English 
tutor, who went beyond the conventional syllabus. 
• While Gandhi was reading Thoreau and Tolstoi, the 
adolescent Imam began to taste the delights of Scott, 
Dickens and Macaulay. Soon, in excellent English, he 
could recite whole passages by heart. He was a quick 
learner and the possessor of an unusually sharp 
memory. In addition to literature he paddled com- 
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fortably down the broad stream of British history, 
being carefully steered away from the shoals and quick¬ 
sands; nothing was to disturb the cosy notion that all 
was well in India under the benevolent Imperial aunt. 
Queen Victoria. 

In the palatial bungalow at Malabar Hill there was 
little to disturb the illusion of peace and plenty. 
Noiseless servants hastened to do the youngster’s every 
bidding. Slippers padded across the thick carpets, and 
a hundred acolytes bowed in a swish of tussore when 
the boy Imam walked gravely through the many rooms 
to the great garden where tropical flowers lolled, 
drowsy with scent. Here, on the shady veranda over¬ 
looking the sea, he often brooded in the warm, indolent 
half-light with a book resting idly on his knee. Out¬ 
wardly it seemed that his lot was a happy one. 

Life was slow and majestic, winding sedately to his 
destiny. He had his books, and even the most exacting 
of his tutors had to acknowledge his diligence as a 
pupil. He showed a natural aptitude for mathematics 
and mechanics; he could discuss philosophy and history 
with fluent ease, and his mother confessed herself 
delighted with the progress he was making in his 
theological studies. 

She would drive down to Aga Hall, in the suburb 
of Mazgaon, where all the religious, cultural and 
economic activities of the Khoja community were 
centred. Proudly she would point up to the white 
tower that dominated the house. From here, mag¬ 
nificently arrayed, he would one day call his people 
to prayer and give them blessing in the holy name of 
Allah. And yet, during the opaque summer nights 
when the violet shadows stretched languorously across 
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the courtyards, he would be taken with a wistful melan¬ 
choly. His thoughts turned again and again to the 
England of Shakespeare and Scott, and it seemed as 
though he were in a scented prison, walled by prayers 
and echoing with the chantings of tutors. Often he 
found himself thinking of his dead father and missing 
the companionship of a brother to romp with in the 
alleys beyond the high gates. 

The carriage would take him occasionally through 
the dusty betel-stained streets where naked, pot-bellied 
children clung to skeletons. Soon, in the shuttered 
splendour of Viceregal Lodge, where he and his mother 
were received with friendliness and respect, the world 
would glow again and all the shrivelled misery of the 
streets seemed to disappear in a haze. The magnificent 
A.D.C.s, the silver that sparkled on the tables, the 
leisured sense of power and culture, all conspired to 
create in him a delighted anticipation of the world 
outside his schoolroom and an added affection for the 
great Empire whose virtues were ceaselessly extolled 
by Lady Ali Shah. 

She did not encourage daydreaming. Despite the 
unfailingly good reports which his tutors passed on to 
her, she ordered him to be chastised at the slightest 
sign of disobedience. On one occasion he was given 
such a hard thrashing that a servant, fearful that the 
boy might suffer serious injury, pleaded with Lady 
Ali Shah to intervene. 

“No,” came the reply. “It is better that he should be 
punished than grow up ignorant. He must learn to 
fulfil his destiny.” 

A woman less confined to the narrow world of 
orthodoxy might have noted many agreeable qualities 
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in her son which would have mitigated the harsh 
discipline of his upbringing. He was remarkably tender 
towards animals and expressed concern at the number 
of caged birds in the big house on Malabar Hill. 
On one of his birthdays a relative had presented 
him with a gaily-hued parrot in a handsome gilt cage. 
The boy, trained to show perfect courtesy, received 
the gift with expressions of gratitude, but soon after¬ 
wards set the prisoner free and followed suit with all 
the other captive birds he could find. A year or two 
later a native prince sent him a singing nightingale. 
Gravely, but with a heart filled with pity for the 
trapped songster, the Aga Khan began to recite a lyric 
which Hafiz had written about the love of two birds in 
a Persian aviary. With the bird on his wrist, and as if 
to demonstrate the theme, he opened wide one of the 
windows. Much to the dismay of the emissary the bird 
flew away, but the boy continued dreamily to recite the 

poem, which also had a happy ending. 

From his father and grandfather he had inherited a 
passionate attachment to horses, and in the large stables 
attached to the house he would find a few minutes of 
delicious escape from his text-books. The damp¬ 
smelling straw and odour of embrocation gave him a 
pleasure that was almost sensual after the cinnamon- 
sweet languor of the great rooms in which he passed 
so many long days. Here, in the warm half-light of the 
stables, he caressed the sleek satin coats of fine Arab 
horses and brushed their steaming flanks. A foal would 
whinny and try to stand bravely on pipe-stem legs, 
gazing into his face from dark, mournful eyes. Some¬ 
times the far-off call of hooves pawing on cobbles sent 
him hurrying to see his cousin, Aga Shansuddin Shah, 
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who looked after the horses and was always studying 
books on breeding that came to him from England. 
Together they planned to start a stud that would be 
talked of far beyond Bombay, and to the Duke of 
Connaught the Aga Khan gravely confided his secret 
ambition one day to win the Derby. 

He was fascinated by machines as well as horses. 
Keenly interested in mechanics, he was always eager to 
translate theory into practice and spent many happy 
hours tinkering in the small shed he had had built. 
Toy engines and watches appealed to his practical 
nature and it was an early fascination which stretched 
into manhood. To anticipate, he was one of the first 
men in Indian public life to welcome the advent of the 
motor-car and, in the face of some opposition, he gave 
cups and large money prizes to racing pioneers and 
others who wished to release their country from the 
domination of the ox- and bullock-cart. 

Yet the long years of study and physical indolence 
had left their mark. When he was only sixteen he 
became aware of an unhealthy lassitude in his limbs. A 
short walk in the garden would leave him exhausted 
and feverish. Worse, so much hard reading had 
weakened his eyes and he was already forced to wear 
spectacles. Weak sight prevented him from playing 
cricket but he made a brave show at football and 
hockey. With no thought of the thousands of putts 
that lay before him he joined in the laughter that 
greeted the first golfers to appear in Bombay. 

Another worry, both physical and aesthetic, was his 
increasing plumpness. The swollen children whom he 
had seen from his carriage were suffering from mal¬ 
nutrition, but his own corpulence was the result of 
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rich foods and lack of exercise. Years later, when he 
met Sandow and started a vigorous regime, he 
expressed regret at not having played games during his 
youth. The mischief was done, but later in life he was 

to try and repair the damage. 

New duties soon called him. He was only sixteen 
when his mother decided that he was fit to undertake 
the practical administration of the Imamate. Already 
he had learned the vast ramifications of the Shiah 
world. The life of each community centred on the 
“Jamat Khana,” or prayer-house, whether in Bombay 
or Zanzibar, in Muscat or in the mountain fastnesses 
of Persia. Through a complicated system of govern¬ 
ment by mukhis, leaders elected locally, or in some 
cases by the Imam himself, the Khoja communities 
tried to settle their religious and economic affairs 
according to the Ismaili faith. This system of local self- 
government did not absolve the Aga Khan from 
supreme responsibility, all serious disputes being sub¬ 
mitted to him for final decision, particularly the 
dreaded power of excommunication. 

To Aga Hall came the mukhis and any other 
follower who sought spiritual guidance. For a fortnight 
in the year Ismailis from all parts of the world made 
this pilgrimage, and it was the Imam’s duty to attend 
to their spiritual welfare as well as to feed them and 
house them within his gates. It was no uncommon 
event at that time for him to preside over gatherings 
of ten thousand and more of his followers. After 
being bathed in a huge silver bowl, he would be 
dressed in a richly-embroidered coat of brocade with 
silk pyjamas. From his throne, with a magnificent fez 
of gold placed on his head, he read passages from the 
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Koran and expounded points of Ismaili dogma which 
were solemnly recorded for posterity. 

i At the time of the full moon and on special days of 
festival he would lead his followers in the sacred 


prayers, and the results of his excellent early training 
became apparent when disputes were submitted to him 
for decision. His learning astonished the elders, but 
even more remarkable was the judicial quality of 
thought which lanced through the many casuistries 
that had been grafted on to the holy teachings. With 
quibblers he was patient but decisive, yet always with 
a princely courtesy that won admiration . 1 

To a young man still in his teens the possession of 
such great 

autocracy. Was he not the living incarnation of Allah, 


power might have become a temptation to 


a godlike being who could forgive sins, sanctify 


marriage with a sprinkling of holy water, cure illness 


with a flick of the hand and banish the wicked from 


all community rights, including that of sacred burial? 
The faithful touched the rose-petalled floor of Aga 
Hall with their foreheads and did not rise until their 


Imam gave the signal. They were men and women of 
all classes and from many countries; rich Khoja 
merchants, with heavy beards and dressed in white silk 
trousers with black tunics tight at the neck; men in 
sherwanis and men in rags; pale skins from Persia and 
fiercely-burned disciples from Sind, from Kutch, from 
Mombasa; scholars and syphilitics; acolytes with 


1 The Prince Aga Khan (John Long, 1933), by Sirdar Ikbar 
Ali Shah, gives a detailed and interesting summary of the 
Aga Khan’s spiritual heritage. It is written mainly from the 
Moslem point of view. See also The Aga Khan and His 
Ancestors, by N. Dumasia (Times of India Press). 
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shining, fanatical eyes; and blind, dying men who had 

been led across India from far-off Lahore. 

All brought some kind of tribute and laid it 

reverently on the floor before the Imam. The wealthy 
traders offered their tithes, the poor herdsmen giving 
the little they could spare; and every birth and 
marriage in an Ismaili community was celebrated by 
the dispatch of a gift. Not all came as donors, among 
them were suppliants to remind the Imam that poverty 
and disease sprouted beyond the high walls of Aga 

Hall. 

It was the recital of these miseries and much diat 
was left unsaid that decided him to visit Jamat 
Khanas” throughout India and discover for himself 
what his mukhis were unable or unwilling to tell him. 
Gorgeously attired and led under a gay palanquin to 
the prayer-house, he would listen gravely to the many 
local problems, settling delicate matters with a wisdom 
and practical insight far beyond his years. 

Himself replete with book learning, he was saddened 
by the illiteracy and brooding fatalism with which his 
people accepted the domination of the Hindus, who 
were better educated and more active in trade and 
public life. He saw the dangers of a narrow ritualism 
superimposed on ignorant minds, and soon felt strong 
enough in his position to warn his followers of their 
danger. 

“1 have become convinced,” he declared at a meeting 
in Delhi, “that the dark clouds of conceit and the mists 
of self-opinion have gathered round you. To repeat 
the words of the Creed, to perform circumcision, or to 
prostrate oneself on the ground from the dread of the 
kingly power can avail nothing in the sight of God." 

ah 
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Although his own mother kept rigidly to the veil, he 
was becoming more critical of what he was later to 
indict as “the enervating restriction of purdah.” In his 
notebooks he had begun to record impressions which 
would have shocked the more fanatical of his adherents, 
already somewhat startled by his vigorously-phrased 

dislike of all forms of bigotry. 

“The strong mystic influence that permeates 
Moslem nations cannot be mistaken for any other 
spiritual force than that of the Koran,” he noted for 
a book which was to be published some years later. 
“There is the less agreeable phase, too, of a certain 
other-worldliness and coldly calculating devotion 
which is perhaps inevitable where millions devoutly 
believe that this world is nothing but a bridge towards 
Eternity.” 

He was still only a youth when an opportunity was 
presented to demonstrate his views on fanaticism. 
While he was in Poona he learned that, during a com¬ 
munal riot, two of his own servants had been murdered 
by Hindus. Not only did he avert serious bloodshed 
by ordering his mukhis in Bombay to check their 
followers, but actually exhorted them to give sanctuary 
to any Hindu who might seek shelter in Aga Hall to 

avoid retaliation by the mob. 

Occupied as he was with the affairs of his followers 
apart from the plight of Moslems not of his own sect, 
he was not yet completely aware of the wider issues 
that were taking shape in India. His approach to 
general political problems was comfortably based on 
absolute faith in the wisdom and justice of British 
rule, a faith in which he had been suckled from birth. 
He could not appreciate the legacy of race hatred left 
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by the Mutiny, nor was he disposed to take too 
seriously the meetings of malcontents. He was only 
eight years old when Congress met for the first time 
in December, 1885, with only two Moslems among the 
seventy-two delegates. He became more critical of the 
speeches made at later meetings, quickly swollen by 

hundreds of Hindu delegates. 

“England has moved us from our ancient 
anchorage,” declared one speaker. “She has cast us 
adrift, against our will, upon the wide waters of a 
seething proletariat, and we turn back to England, and 
ask her to grant us that compass of representative 
institutions by which, amid a thousand storms, she has 
steered her prosperous course to the safe haven of 
regulated political freedom.” 

The Aga Khan was also suspicious of the mouthings 
of Congress delegates who were trying to make 
political capital out of the alleged insults and 
disabilities inflicted upon Indian settlers in South 
Africa. The name of a young lawyer, M. K. Gandhi, 
who had settled in Natal and was becoming something 
of a spokesman for his compatriots, had not yet 
impressed itself upon his mind. 

There were other and more pressing problems closer 
to hand. In Bombay and Kutch people were dying of 
famine, and the Imam of the Khojas declared it his 
duty to feed not only members of his own sect but any 
family that was destitute. He poured out much 
treasure on this rescue work and was ready when an 
even more terrible disaster had to be faced. Millions 
were dying of plague rather than submit to the 
unknown terror of inoculation. In vain the Aga Khan 
opened relief camps and hospitals, recommending his 
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disciples to the virtues of a serum which the Govern¬ 
ment was distributing. For the first time he grappled 
at close-quarters with the twin terrors of fear and 
superstition. To the moneylenders had gone ploughs 
and precious seed, and the mouths of parched wells 
gaped to the brazen skies. Even more painful was the 
sight of men, women and children offering prayers to 
an unanswering Allah and recoiling from the phials 
of serum which a Dr. Haffkine had brought from the 
West. 

The Imam decided that example should follow 
precept. To an assembly of his Khojas he lectured on 
the scientific virtues of the vaccine, but, realizing that 
words alone could not dispel terror, he suddenly seized 
the needle and plunged it into his own arm. Others 
followed, and soon he was touring distant provinces 
demonstrating to his disciples that the white man’s 
magic carried the hope of recovery. 

Throughout India he had begun to earn repute as 
a spiritual ruler who spoke for others beyond his own 
community. When Queen Victoria celebrated her 
Diamond Jubilee he was nominated by the Moslems of 
India to convey their respectful greetings to the 
Queen-Empress. To the Viceroy in Simla he delivered 
an address in their name, together with a casket of 
gold, and Lord Elgin was suitably impressed by a 
young prince who seemed to lend an easy grace to the 
pomposities of a State occasion. 

Soon afterwards, not yet twenty, he was betrothed 
to his cousin, the daughter of the Aga Jungishah. The 
wistful Princess Shahzadi was almost a stranger, but 
the Aga Khan’s mother saw in this union a benediction 
from Allah. The celebrations in Poona lasted a fort- 
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night and twenty thousand of the Ismaili sect joined in 
high revelry. For sixteen days there was feasting, and 
before the great tents erected to house the guests, 
jugglers and performing bears entertained those who 
had come from all over the world to do honour to their 
Imam. It was said that the nuptials cost the Aga Khan 
£50,000, but much of this money was spent on gifts 
to the poor. 
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EAST MEETS WEST 

The marriage was an unsuccessful affair that 
soon crumbled into separation and divorce, and the 
young prince eagerly accepted an invitation which 
reached him from England, possibly through the 
suggestion of Lord Curzon. The new Viceroy had 
recently made a speech into which many read a tribute 

to the youthful Aga Khan: 

“The princes of India sustain the vitality and save 
from extinction the picturesqueness of ancient and 
noble races. They show in their persons that illustrious 
lineage has not ceased to implant noble and chivalrous 
ideas, fine standards of public spirit and private 

courtesy.” 

The Imam of the Shiahs was enchanted by his first 
visit to England. Queen Victoria, then eighty years of 
age, received him graciously and sat him beside her 
at table in Windsor Castle. She was animated in 
conversation and attentive to his needs, and in turn 
he was most impressed by the presence of the Indian 
servants who attended at dinner. He found himself 
answering many questions about the famine and 
plague in India and, to his surprise, was given a respect¬ 
ful hearing by a distinguished company, including 
Princess Beatrice and Lord Salisbury, who had been 
summoned to greet him. 

No mean trencherman himself, he was startled by 
the appetite of the diminutive hostess who ate her way 
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through the entire banquet without seemingly missing 
a single word of the conversation and adroitly turned 
the talk with a flick of the heavy bracelet which carried 
a medallion of her dear Prince Albert. He would never 
forget that dinner or his pleasure at being invited by 
the Queen to stay a few days at the Castle before 
braving the delights and terrors of fin de siecle London. 

Twenty years later we find the Aga Khan still 
savouring the memory of his visit. Victoria, he 
wrote tenderly, “in the course of her long reign, came 
nearer to the hearts of the Indian subjects she loved 
so well than any of the Emperors the great peninsula 
had had in the last thousand years of her chequered 
history. The many princes who visited the Court of 
Windsor during Her Majesty’s reign took back to 
their territories, both personally and through their 
entourage, memories of her sincere and maternal 
affection for her Indian subjects. Her consideration 
and kindness for such ordinary Indians as came near 
the presence, her employment of Indian personal 
servants, the pains she took to acquire a working 
knowledge of Hindustani—all this became widely 
known and appreciated in India. To cold casuists, hair¬ 
splitting in their studies, the Indian feeling of warm 
affection for the Sovereign may seem illogical; but it 
is one of the great formative forces of the world/' 1 

The young prince had been invested with the 
K.C.I.E., but equally gratifying was the welcome 
extended to him by London Society. At Devonshire 
House and Lansdowne House lavish parties were given 
in his honour and he charmed everyone with the 
elegance of his manner and the fluent ease with which 

1 India in Transition , 1918 (Philip Lee Warner). 
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he talked on any subject. Short of stature and a little 
corpulent, he wore pince-nez and twirled a neat black 
moustache which gave him an appearance more 
academic than military, but there was a sparkle in his 
conversation that titillated a London influenced by 
Wilde and Beardsley. A decadent, hedonistic capital, 
rakishly nourished on paradox, seemed to enjoy the 
company of this prince who could intelligently discuss 
Kipling or Maupassant and obviously had a civilized 
taste for brandy. 

Reports of his fabulous wealth, exaggerated in 
transit, had reached a capital avid for novelty. Many 
found themselves ecstatically repeating Wilde’s passage 
in Salome : 

“I have topazes yellow as are the eyes of tigers, and 
topazes that are pink as the eyes of a wood-pigeon, and 
green topazes that are as the eyes of cats. I have opals that 
burn always, with an ice-like flame, opals that make sad 
men’s minds, and are fearful of the shadows. I have onyxes 
like the eyeballs of a dead woman. ... I have sapphires 
big like eggs, and as blue as blue flowers.” 

If Society fawned on him and welcomed him to its 
salons and croquet lawns, the Aga Khan was no less 
intoxicated by the magic of volatile London. He saw 
around him a proud and apparently prosperous people. 
To his eager palate London came as nectar after an 
India of verminous beggars and virulent caste feuds. 
In the drawing-rooms, bristling with lorgnettes, he 
floated on peacock phrases, but in the streets he dodged 
among the horse-drawn buses and dog-carts and took a 
penny steamer at Blackfriars. For a shilling he rode in 
a hansom to Trafalgar Square and threaded his way to 
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supper at “Monico’s” and thence to the “Ritz,” which 
was to be his home in London for so many years. 

Wearing a cravat, stiff “masher” collar, silk hat 
dandyishly brimmed, with a morning coat and white 
waistcoat of blameless Savile Row cut, he would join 
the fashionable Sunday morning church parade in 
Hyde Park. He found pleasure at Henley and the Eton 
and Harrow cricket match, while at Covent Garden, in 
the box of an elegant hostess, he listened with delight 
to the lovely voices of Clara Butt, Patti and Melba. 
At night, in the brilliantly-lit mansions of Park Lane, 
he paid compliments to the hour-glass beauties whose 
heads swayed like tulips. He saw his first Derby at 
Epsom in 1898 and cheered the gigantic Jeddah on to 

win at 100 to 1. 

Reluctantly he left London for Paris and soon 
became enslaved by the gaiety of that brilliant city. 
The great Exhibition attracted him, and in wheel¬ 
chairs thoughtfully provided to cover the vast distances 
he was trundled to the many pavilions which spilled 
from the Pont Alexandre Ill. He enjoyed the artistry 
and beauty of some of the pavilions, but was sharply 
critical of the scientific exhibits which seemed to him 
tasteless and put together without any real idea of 
educating the masses. 

Soon he was on his way to visit his followers in 
German East Africa. Here he found that his faithful 
Khojas were being denied certain civic rights by their 
rulers. Tactfully, but very firmly, he pleaded their 
cause and was assured that they would be given 
concessions. Anxious to secure his influence and good¬ 
will, certain local officials were eager to impress upon 
him that in German East Africa his followers would 
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receive far better treatment than in South Africa. It 
was suggested to him that room might easily be found 
for a thousand Indian farmers who would receive free 
grants of land and exceptional privileges as members 
of the community. 

He was considering this very generous offer when he 
arrived in Berlin at the invitation of the Kaiser, who 
conferred upon him the Prussian Order of the Royal ' 
Crown, First Class. At the Wilhelmstrasse he brought 
up the question of Indian immigration, which had 
been so pleasantly broached in East Africa. It seemed 
that there was only one condition: the immigrants 
would be required to renounce their allegiance to 
Britain and become German subjects. With the greatest 
politeness the Aga Khan changed the subject in the 
vain hope that the Kaiser would see the unreasonable¬ 
ness of his demand. The wellbeing of Indian 
immigrants was never raised again by the Germans 
except with the transparent intention of making 
trouble for England. 

In the years immediately preceding the First World 
War the Aga Khan was to meet middle-class Germans 
in many parts of the world. While the Fatherland was 
nominally enjoying good relations with Britain, he was 
shocked to discover the jealousy and hatred that lay 
not far below the surface. “They did not conceal their 
intense longing for war,” he recalls, “and usually they 
blamed the weakness of the Kaiser, derisively calling 
him ‘The Pacifist/ ” 

Soon he was to see the Kaiser again, but in very 
different circumstances. He was still in Berlin when 
the news reached him that Queen Victoria had died at 
Osborne. He sent messages at once to all Ismaili com- 
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munities ordering them to go into mourning for three 
days and to suspend business during that period as a 
mark of respect. He also directed his mukhis to remind 
their followers of the good work done by the Empress, 
for whom they were asked to offer up prayers. He him¬ 
self went to London and followed the cortege to 
Windsor with the many kings and princes, among 
whom was the German Emperor. 

From London he returned to Paris, where he spent 
several days in discussion with the Shah of Persia. 
Apart from protestations of goodwill, the Aga Khan 
saw lit to mention diplomatically that he was disturbed 
by the reports of ill-treatment suffered by refugee 
Indians who had fled to Persia and were being con¬ 
verted to Islam against their will. Those who refused 
had been subjected to indignities, and the Aga Khan, 
himself a leader of the Shiahs, pleaded for tolerance. 
It is said that the Shah, impressed by such earnest 
intervention, promised to remedy these abuses. 

Another break with convention was his visit to 
Constantinople as the guest of the Sultan, Abdul 
Hamid, Caliph of the Sunnis. As the Ismaili Imam 
he was received at the palace of Yildiz with courtesy, 
if with some surprise, since the two great sects of Islam 
had rarely met for centuries except on the battlefield. 

The Aga Khan used the occasion to make a fervent 
plea for tolerance. He hinted about reports of repres¬ 
sive treatment of orthodox Shiahs in Arabia and, with 
the audacity of youth, reminded the Caliph of the 
Prophet’s love of the lowly. Abdul Hamid listened 
gravely and informed his visitor that, as this was a 
period of fast, during which he was not permitted to 
smoke, he was unable to express an opinion on such 
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serious affairs, since he never settled matters of impor¬ 
tance without the consolation of his hookah! But the 
wily Caliph, perhaps seeking to allay the suspicions of 
his Anglophile visitor, expressed great admiration for 
England and said he could always rely upon the British 
Navy if things became difficult in the Middle East. 

The Aga Khan’s boldness and initiative in making 
this visit impressed not only his followers in India, but 
shrewd politicians like Lord Cromer, who saw in him 
a potential leader who might one day reconcile and 
unite the numerous warring sects of Islam. 

Meanwhile, as he discovered immediately on his 
return to India, such a golden dream was well over 
the horizon. He was dismayed to learn that a number 
of his followers had taken the law into their own hands 
and murdered some who had changed their faith to 
that of the Sunnis. It was a sad blow after his recent 
impassioned pleas for tolerance and he decided to take 
strong disciplinary action. 

To his house in Bombay he summoned the leaders 
of his community and sternly ordered them to bring 
the murderers before him. Without mincing his 
words, and speaking with a passion that surprised his 
followers, he denounced the murderers and pro¬ 
nounced the dread decree of excommunication. He 
then made a violent denunciation of all crimes com¬ 
mitted in the name of religion, reminding his audience 
that any further acts of that kind would force him to 
give up his position as Imam. In the weeks that 
followed nearly one hundred thousand of his followers 
broke away and formed their own sect known as “Ishna 
Asri,” but they did so peacefully and with no further 
reprisals from the orthodox. 
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Within a few months the Aga Khan again crossed 
the sea, this time to attend King Edward VII’s Corona¬ 
tion, which had been postponed because of the 
Monarch’s sudden illness. Again he was delighted to 
be received in the gaily decorated capital which 
seemed to him the friendliest place on eaith. He 
attended a special ballet which was presented at the 
Empire Theatre in London, and, with the other 
Indian princes who had been invited to London, dined 
with the new King and Queen at Buckingham Palace. 
He drove in the Coronation procession, and in later 
years often recalled the splendour of the Yeomen of 
the Guard and the emotion with which he heard the 
cheers of the people. Four days later he was given 
audience with the King-Emperor, to whom he pre¬ 
sented, in the name of his followers, an illuminated 
loyal address in a handsome silver casket. 

Several times in the days that followed he was 
summoned to the Palace by the King, who expressed 
great interest in the affairs of India. With the Prince 
and Princess of Wales (later King George V and Queen 
Mary) he also had many talks and was graciously 
invited to accompany them to various social functions. 

In the Coronation List the Aga Khan received the 
honour of a K.C.S.I., but this was no merely formal 
distinction. His friendship with the Royal Family 
dated back to a meeting at Epsom in 1898, when the 
Aga Khan so impressed the Prince of Wales that he at 
once proposed him for membership of the exclusive 
Marlborough Club, at that time regarded as a passport 
to the most intimate Royal circle. More than once he 
was invited to the Palace by King Edward, with whom 
he had many private after-dinner talks on political 
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affairs. They could not agree on one subject: tobacco. 
When King Edward offered him a cigarette the Aga 
Khan took one puff and then laid it aside with an 
apology. He never touched another cigarette. 

He was soon caught up in the gaiety that seized 
Edwardian London. At the houses of Mrs. Ronnie 
Greville and other brilliant hostesses he was a welcome 
visitor, and on the mantelpiece of his salon at the 
“Ritz” stood scores of embossed invitations to dine, 
dance and hunt. His nights were gay, but after lunch 
he would usually be seen in the Distinguished 
Strangers' Gallery at the House of Commons, listening 
to the debates with a sound knowledge of the issues 
that surprised the Ministers who greeted him. Skilfully 
he would bring the small-talk round to the discussion 
of Indian problems, particularly to the uncomfortable 
question of racial segregation in South Africa. 

On his return to India he was invited to become a 
member of the Viceroy's Council. He quickly demon¬ 
strated that his role of nominated Member was not 
merely to bow respectfully to every measure of legis¬ 
lation. He admired Lord Curzon’s strong character 
and sense of justice, but, like most men of intelligence, 
he had to smile behind his hand when the Viceroy 
committed such pomposities as banning the hymn 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” because of the poten¬ 
tially seditious verse: 

“Crowns and thrones may perish. 

Kingdoms rise and wane/* 

While second to none in his loyalty, the Aga Khan 
was by no means unaware of the dangers of Viceregal 
ostrichism. Without approving Congress excesses he 
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could sense the dynamic urge for self-government that 
was too easily shrugged away as “sedition,” and in die 
speeches of G. K. Gokhale he read a passionate plea 
for cast-ridden India. Already much disturbed by 
the indignities suffered by Indian settlers in Natal 
and Kenya, he began to see for the first time that the 
Government was playing into the hands of the 
extremists by ignoring unpleasant truths. 

“As a member of the Viceroy s Legislature during 
Lord Curzon’s time,” he recalled later, “I saw at close- 
quarters how foreign the Government was in spirit and 
atmosphere, and how, on the other side, dissatisfied at 
not having succeeded in obtaining the earlier 
demands, Indian leaders began to clamour not so much 
for administrative reforms as for the control of their 
political destiny.” 

After his travels in Europe the ignorance of his 
countrymen was thrown into sharp and tragic focus. 
Among his fellow-Moslems he found that only seven 
per cent could read, while only one in a hundred of 
the women were able to write their names. He re¬ 
minded the Viceroy that illiteracy was a danger both 
to the people and the Government, and began to take 
practical measures to improve the education of his 
own people. 

In 1875 Sayyid Ahmad Khan had founded a Moslem 
College at Aligarh, but it was the Aga Khan who 
nourished it with money and started the £“200,000 
fund required to translate the dream into reality. He 
was to make Aligarh develop in later years into a great 
university to which Moslems would come from all 
over the world. Sadly he recognized a people split by 
sects and a narrow parochialism which could only be 
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penetrated by the light of a learning beyond religious 
teaching. It is noteworthy that he insisted on including 
a study of Sanskrit and Hindu philosophy in the 
curriculum at Aligarh. 

Again and yet again he urged the Government 
to remember that India’s poverty and disease were the 
inescapable legacy of mass ignorance. And here, with 
a pleading that was not only for his fellow-Moslems 
but for all India, he addressed himself bluntly to the 
Viceroy. 

“My Lord, has not the time come for the commence¬ 
ment of some system of universal primary education, 
such as has been adopted by almost every responsible 
government? The extreme poverty of this country has 
recently been much discussed both here and in 
England, and all sorts of causes have been found and 
given to explain this undoubted fact. But, my Lord, 
in my humble opinion, the fundamental cause of this 
extreme poverty is the ignorance of the great majority 
of the people. . . . Has not the time come for taking a 
bold and generous step towards some system of 
universal education suited to the conditions of the 
various provinces of the country P” 1 

For a while, serious political matters were laid aside 
for the pageantry of the Coronation Durbar in Delhi. 
It was a spectacle which the Aga Khan, in the body¬ 
guard of princes, would never forget. Forty thousand 
troops, headed by Lord Kitchener, marched past 
millions of loy^l subjects who had crowded into the 
city to pay tribute to the King-Emperor’s representa¬ 
tive, the Duke of Connaught. As the magnificently 
caparisoned elephants of Assam plodded majestically 

1 East India, Financial Statement for 1903-4. 
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through the sun-baked streets, bedecked with flags, all 
India seemed to be united in devotion to the new 

Emperor. 

In this festive atmosphere the Aga Khan presided 
over the Mohammedan Educational Conference that 
met in the city. At once he made it plain that he was 
speaking for all Islam and not merely for a sect. 
He pointed out to the delegates that, under the 
British Raj, their co-religionists enjoyed benefits and 
opportunities denied to Moslems in Turkey and other 
countries. He was sharply critical of the moral apathy 
and inertia which had overcome so many of their faith. 
Prayer and pilgrimage were admirable, but they were 
no excuse for a fatal preoccupation with the faded 
glories of the past. Again he attacked the “terrible 
cancer” of the purdah system, which meant the en¬ 
slavement of half the people. The splendid concept 
of Aligarh must be encouraged. With hands out¬ 
stretched in eloquent pleading, he drew a picture of 
a great university for Moslem youth developed on the 
lines of Oxford. 

It was a bold speech which startled the more ortho¬ 
dox, particularly those among the Ismailis who 
regarded the Imam’s views as too critical of their own 
narrow doctrines, but many outside his audience 
realized that a new leader had appeared in the Islamic 
world. Enlightened members of the Viceroy’s Council 
appreciated that here, at last, was a unifying influence 
which could be a profoundly useful factor in counter¬ 
balancing the more unruly Congress elements. 
Moderates like Gokhale became aware that the Imam 
of the Ismailis was emerging as a force for Indian 
progress; that even if he seemed to be excessively 
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impressed by the virtues of British administration and 
opposed to any idea of self-government by his country¬ 
men, his spiritual authority might be enlisted in the 
common cause. So it was that the great Congress leader 
met the high-priest of the Shiahs for the first of many 
friendly discussions on such problems as the “Un¬ 
touchables.” 

Soon the Aga Khan decided to make another tour 
of Europe. As he laid aside his robes and fez and 
became the exquisitely tailored man-about-town of the 
“Ritz,” his two worlds seemed to split like the halves 
of an apple. Gay dinner parties, visits to the ballet and 
the racecourse, and all the diversions open to a 
favoured member of the Royal set, were his. We see 
him at the races with many friends, including the late 
Lord Rosebery, who that year won the Derby with 
Cicero, so making good his treble boast that he would 
wed an heiress, become Prime Minister of England 
and win the Derby. 

More important was the Aga Khan’s first meeting 
at that time with Colonel Hall Walker (later Lord 
Wavertree), who invited him over to Ireland to visit 
his famous Tully Stud on the outskirts of the Curragh. 
This was later to become the National Stud. The 
Colonel was an eccentric and a martinet, claiming that 
much of his success as a breeder was due to astro¬ 
logical deduction. At all events he was most know¬ 
ledgeable about horses. 

In the Aga Khan, Hall Walker saw a fellow- 
enthusiast, and the two men had many impassioned 
and technical arguments about breeding. It seemed 
to the Colonel that there could be no finer hobby for 
an Indian prince with enormous wealth and excellent 
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horse sense than the breeding of classic winners. The 
Aga Khan listened gravely and assured his mentor that 
if he ever decided to set up a stable in Europe it 
would be among the fine, sweet pastures next to the 
Tully Stud, a promise he was to keep with startling 

results, though not for many years. 

Meanwhile he resumed his Grand Tour. In Russia, 
buried among the remote Pamir Mountains, he found 
loyal Ismailis who had fled from Persia, centuries 
before, but still clung to the faith of the Shiahs. He 
saw much in the land of the Tsars that was disquieting. 
In Poland, Galicia and the Ukraine he met subject 
peoples seething with hatred of Romanoff domination 
and eager for the promise of liberation. The libertines 
and courtesans of St. Petersburg seemed to be living in 
a barbaric frenzy of extravagance that was not to his 
fastidious taste after Edwardian London. He visited 
the Czar, who invited him into the Imperial Box at 
the ballet but ruined a pleasant evening by his peevish¬ 
ness and curt manners to his courtiers. 

He was even more shocked by the degraded brutish¬ 
ness of the Russian masses. In village after village he 
saw a semi-savage peasantry, living in squalor and 
without any moral standards, reeling in drunken mad¬ 
ness through a jungle of icons and samovars. He 
foresaw the breakdown of the regime and could not 
share the views of his Indian friends who had so long 
feared a Russian attack on Afghanistan and Constan¬ 
tinople as the first steps towards Slav world-conquest. 

If he disapproved of the extravagance of the Grand 
Dukes who cavorted so restlessly in the sunny play¬ 
grounds of Europe, he was not immune himself from 
criticism as an absentee landlord, even though he 
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owned no territory. His “tenants” were the spiritual 
followers who looked to him for guidance and, though 
he travelled with an imam and conducted a prodigious 
correspondence by mail and telegraph, leaving the 
financial affairs of Aga Hall to his most capable 
mother, it was not always possible to administer the 
heritage of Allah from the wagons-lit. He had invited 
further responsibilities, which could not be delegated, 
by accepting the unofficial role of spokesman for the 
hundred million Moslems in the British Empire, who 
now turned to him for a lead against the increasing 
domination of the Hindus and needed someone to 
ventilate their grievances, particularly over racial 
disabilities in Africa. 

For his part, the Aga Khan saw no incongruity on 
the part of an imam waltzing in Mrs. Ronnie Greville’s 
ballroom or attending a rally of pioneer balloonatics 
at Hurlingham. With his priest, valet and secretaries 
he would follow the smooth line that led rigidly from 
the “Ritz” in London to the “Ritz” in Paris and down 
to the luxury hotels of Cannes and Biarritz, taking the 
waters en route at Evian or Aix-les-Bains. As in the 
years to come he spent less time in India this social 
formula became increasingly settled; he was able to 
say in perfect seriousness to Gertrude Bell, who came 
to visit him in Cannes before setting out for the 
Orient: “Do not fail to visit the shrine at Kerbala, 
which my uncles look after. A card to the Marlborough 
Club in London always finds me." 

He was reinforced in his cosmopolitanism by a 
deep-rooted faith of his followers in the principle that 
“The King can do no wrong.” Neither he nor the 
orthodox Ismailis saw anything strange, in the Imam 
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savouring the bouquet of France’s more potent 
pleasures. An oft-repeated story best summarizes this 
apparent paradox. A French novelist touring Syria was 
surprised to see a group of worshippers paying 
reverence to a framed photograph in a small wayside 
shrine. “Why, that is the Aga Khan of the Paris Ritzl 
he exclaimed. “I have often met him at the races.” 

“Why should not a god go to the races if he so 

wishes?” replied a priest with simple dignity. 

In Paris he was enchanted by the theatre, the ballet 
and a society even more gay and cosmopolitan than 
he had known in London. Very well read and with a 
wit not lacking in Gallic spice, he became a lion of the 
fashionable salons. Legends began to cluster around 
his name; it was said falsely that his bath water 
was bottled and sold to the faithful; that he had 
£600,000,000 in gold bars buried in the vaults under 
Aga Hall; and that boat-loads of his favourite foods, 
particularly mangoes, followed him to Europe. His 
courtly attentions to beautiful women and his un¬ 
doubted enjoyment of their company also led to that 
alliance of witty exaggeration and malice which is the 

traditional gift of the Parisian. 

In the bright summer of 1905, and still on the 
youthful side of thirty, he began a friendship with an 
American young woman whom he had met recently at 
the house of the Baron de Rothschild. Evelyn Nesbit, 
deservedly known as “Angel Face,” had the misfortune 
to be married to a man of jealous temper, Harry Thaw, 
a railway magnate and an international playboy with a 
dangerous flair for making scenes in public. The Aga 
Khan wisely decided that Thaw should be avoided 
and reluctantly abandoned his friendship with Evelyn 
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Nesbit, who did not lack admirers, despite her 
husband’s reputation for violence. 

On his only visit to the United States of America, 
a few months later, he was an interested spectator of 
the final chapter in the drama of Evelyn Nesbit and 
Harry Thaw when he attended a sensational murder 
trial. Mrs. Thaw had been indiscreet enough to tell 
her husband that before her marriage she had been 
seduced by the famous designer of skyscrapers, Stan¬ 
ford White. The latter had apparently given her 
drugged champagne when she visited him in his 
luxurious apartment which he had whimsically called 
“The Love Nest.” This confession sent Thaw into a 
homicidal rage, particularly as he suspected that White 
was still pursuing “Angel Face.” One night, on the 
dance floor of the Madison Square Roof Garden, 
White was waltzing with a new conquest when Thaw 
walked over to him and fired six shots into his body. 

The Aga Khan was present throughout the long 
trial which cost Thaw a fortune in legal costs and 
resulted in his escaping the electric chair* on the 
grounds of insanity. He was released eighteen years 
later. 

More pleasant were the numerous invitations from 
many friends who wined and dined the Aga Khan 
during his American visit. He was feted by the 
members of the exclusive Four Hundred set, and New 
York society still recalls nostalgically the lavish ball 
which Mrs. Ogden Mills gave in his honour. From 
Fifth Avenue he went to Washington, where he was 
received by President Theodore Roosevelt, with whom 
he discussed, among many other topics, the problem 
of the Moslem population in the Philippines. He 
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showed great interest in the system of federal govern¬ 
ment and applied this knowledge to Indian affairs 
when he came to work out his own theories. 

In the United States he became fascinated by the 
workings of Wall Street and demonstrated his own 
capacity for business by investing in oil shares which 
were later to pay handsome dividends. He was one of 
the first to see the possibilities of the oil deposits of 
Arabia and greatly multiplied his investments in both 
oil and real estate. Here it is necessary to point out that 
even such a vast and continuing income as the Aga 
Khan’s would have been soon exhausted had he failed 
to show caution in handling it. From many parts of 
the world came incessant demands on his purse, calls 
for spurious charities as well as pleas for schools and 
hospitals, which had to be examined carefully from 
local reports and by personal investigation. Inevitably 
there were fortune-hunters, confidence tricksters and 
crackpot inventors on the track of a prince whose 
Arabian Nights’ procession through Europe attracted 
much publicity. Sirdar Ikbar Ali Shah says: “To make 
an impression upon the Aga Khan and his cheque¬ 
book it is necessary to convince him of the money¬ 
making possibilities of a scheme within the space of 
five minutes. No matter how large the holding which 
he may have, His Highness leaves those in charge of 
these concerns well alone, as long as dividends are 
forthcoming. Should these show signs of slackening off, 
he causes an investigation to be made.*’ 1 

Soon, with so many vivid and contrasting impres¬ 
sions in his mind, the Aga Khan was back in India. 
It was the year 1906. In Natal, Mr. Gandhi had 

1 The Prince Aga Khan , page 220. 
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raised an ambulance corps to assist the British Govern¬ 
ment in its trouble with the Zulus, but was rewarded 
by being sent to gaol when he became too pressing in 
his demands for better treatment of the Indian com¬ 
munity who were being finger-printed as if they were 
criminals. Meanwhile, in Delhi, the Aga Khan headed 
a Moslem deputation to the Viceroy and submitted an 
eloquent case for giving his people increased partici¬ 
pation in the political life of the country. Again speak¬ 
ing for all Indian Moslems, he urged the insistent 
need to create better facilities for education. Writing 
letters to the London Times , and long essays for im¬ 
portant journals, he tried repeatedly to warn the 
British public that complacency was dangerous. 

While Gokhale and other Congress moderates 
approved the Aga Khan’s interest in social progress, 
there was some suspicion that he was, on the one hand, 
playing the British game and, on the other, becoming 
too militant in the cause of the Moslem minority. 

It was a period of confused issues in which the more 
dynamic elements inevitably gathered momentum. 
Curzon had been forced to yield to Kitchener. British 
hypocrisy was being indicted over the Boer War, which 
was supposed to have been fought on the issue of 
tolerance and had resulted, in independence for the 
defeated but a more repressive policy towards the 
wretched Indian settlers. 

The pro-British Aga Khan now became suspect, par¬ 
ticularly when the partition of Bengal seemed greatly 
to favour the Moslems. This resulted in a Hindu 
boycott of British goods and a tragic outbreak of mob 
violence in the course of which two English women 
were murdered. Fanatical Congress leaders like Tilak 
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encouraged cults which would goad Moslems and also 
embarrass a government maintaining an uneasy peace 
between the two communities. Even Gokhale, who 
bitterly opposed Tilak’s manoeuvres, could not refrain 
from applauding “Bengal’s heroic stand against the 
oppression of a harsh and uncontrolled bureaucracy. 

Not for the last time the Aga Khan s cautious 
liberalism made him vulnerable to attack. His effective 
pleading for his people had not altogether pleased 
some of the diehards in the Government, while ceitain 
members of Congress saw in him a dangerous obstacle 
to winning over Moslem support foi the new policy 
of passive resistance and boycott. He declined to 
become involved in the dangerous moves and counter- 
moves that racked Moslem India, continuing to urge 
his co-religionists to remember that the true message 
of Islam was one of brotherhood and affection. To his 
own followers he issued repeated warnings against false 
ideas and the seductive dreams of pan-Islamism, 
reminding them of their duty to serve the Govern¬ 
ment loyally and faithfully. 

Exhausted by his work, his thoughts turned wist¬ 
fully to the sunlit promenades of the Riviera. Europe 
seemed to have become more of a home to him than 
Aga Hall. It may be argued that this was self- 
indulgence; undoubtedly he enjoyed the soft delights 
of Russian ballet and French cooking, and the warm 
Mediterranean suited him physically more than the 
heat of Bombay, or even his palace in Poona, to which 
he referred modestly as his “bungalow.” 1 here was 

1 See The Reconstruction of India (Faber Faber), 193°* 
by Edward Thompson, for an illuminating account of 
Congress’s transition from moderation to extremism. 
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another reason for his growing Westernization. In 
London and Paris his quick and cultivated mind 
reacted joyfully to a liberal civilization and absorbed 
new ideas. India was like a sponge that sapped his 
brain and energies and left him limp, with little 
apparently achieved. 

In Cannes, dressed in a white-silk suit, with a flower 
in his lapel, he dined at the Carlton Hotel and took 
his ease on the Croisette. He had not yet discovered 
the magic of golf and found himself visiting the 
Casino, night after night, to listen to concerts or watch 
the wonderful ballets staged there. It was noticed by 
his friends that he was sending flowers to a young 
Italian dancer, but this was, at first, interpreted as 
mere gallantry. Within a few days he announced that 
he intended to marry the nineteen-year-old girl, 
Teresa Magliano, and that she would embrace the 
Moslem faith. 

The marriage brought him great happiness and it 
was another link with Europe. The Begum gave up 
her career in ballet, but she was a gifted sculptress who 
had exhibited at the Royal Academy and a new world 
of culture opened out for the Aga Khan. India seemed 
to become more remote, and although the bride visited 
Bombay and charmed all with her elegance and beauty 
it was not long before the couple were back on the 
Continent. In June, 1911, the Princess gave birth to 
a son in Turin and named him Aly. Another son was 
born, but he died in infancy. Aly was brought up in 
Italy, France and Switzerland and given a far more 
liberal, and less religious, education than his father. 

The Aga Khan and his wife now began a life of 
luxurious pleasure such as only a prince of great 
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wealth could enjoy in pre-war Europe. Always an easy 
and hospitable host, he was now married to a gracious 
woman who also enjoyed entertaining on a lavish scale. 
In half a dozen countries villas were bought and fur¬ 
nished, ready to receive distinguished house-parties at 
a moment’s notice. The Begum, superbly dressed and 

wearing jewels of fantastic value, was always the centre 
of every social gathering. 

At the Ritz in London the couple woidd give 
wonderful parties at which Nijinsky, Karsavina and 
Pavlova danced, and sweet lyrics would pour from the 
throat of John McCormack. Far into the night 
England’s statesmen, philosophers and wits sat at The 
Aga Khan s table, joining in discussion with a host 
who never seemed at a loss in any company or on any 

subject. 


In addition to his wide reading and constant refresh¬ 
ment by the finest minds of the day, the Aga Khan was 
alertly conscious of the social changes around him. 
Himself an advocate of the franchise for Indian 
women, he watched the struggles of the English 
suffragettes with sympathetic interest. He studied care¬ 
fully the works of the Fabians and gave much attention 

u Lloyd George’s new and revolutionary plans for 
Healdi Insurance. Above all, he was intensely con¬ 
cerned with British foreign policy and growingly 
suspicious of Germany’s aggressiveness. And, all too 
clearly, he was becoming aware of the dangerous 
dreams entertained in Constantinople. 

There were times when his activities, social and 
intellectual, proved too great a strain on his physique. 
Alarmed by illness and a thickening waistline, he began 
to play golf with great determination, his quick wrists 
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and surprising lightness of foot giving him natural 
advantages which were later to make him a fine golfer, 
although he was never to fulfil his long-cherished 
ambition to win a first-class tournament. Back in India, 
he was often invited by Lord Northcote to play in 
Poona, and to improve his style he had laid out a short 
course in the garden at Aga Hall. Here he would play 
for an hour or two before the more serious business 
of the day. 

During his travels in Europe he had become 
enthusiastic about sport and its value in improving the 
physique and morale of the young. Particularly in 
England he had noted the excellent virtues of team- 
spirit, not only at the universities and public schools, 
but among the proletariat, and he thought sadly of the 
rickety babies in his native land and among his 
followers overseas. With characteristic enterprise he 
decided that something could be done to stimulate 
athletics in countries where it was fatally easy to 
become sedentary and enervated. In Zanzibar he had 
been distressed by the prevalence of disease, notably 
tuberculosis, among the young people who drooped in 
the torrid heat and allowed themselves to degenerate. 
Venereal disease claimed many victims, and too-early 
marriage produced weedy children. 

The Aga Khan consulted with his mukhis, who 
approved his schemes but were uncertain of their 
execution. Without hesitation he decided that the key 
to the problem was facilities so attractive that even the 
laziest would find exercise a pleasure rather than a 
duty. To this end he transformed one of his palaces 
into a great sports centre. The lush tropical garden, 
laid out with so much care, was dug up and converted 
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into a field for football and cricket, while a cinder 
track was prepared for the more energetic. 

The Aga Khan also offered prizes for various sports, 
including cycling, and installed billiard tables in the 
club house so that in bad weather the community spirit 
might be kept alive. Before leaving Zanzibar he 
ordered local leaders to keep him informed of progress. 
In a year or two he was gratified to learn that a remark¬ 
able improvement had taken place in health as well as 
morality. 

In India he was an early pioneer in promoting 

hockey and cricket. He offered valuable challenge cups 

and spent large sums on equipment where local bodies 

were handicapped by lack of funds. Needless to add, 

these benefits were not limited to members of the 

Imam’s own sect but were made available to all who 

needed help. At a hockey tournament, to which he 

gave his name, he presented cups to the winning team 

with words of encouragement which carried far beyond 
Bombay. 

People in India, he declared, “Indians as well as 
Europeans, are apt to become effete and played out. 
The only way to counteract this is by stimulating a 
healthy interest in sport. The encouragement of sport 
is of even greater importance in India than it is in 
England. As my example affects many thousands of 
people I consider it my duty to encourage sport by 
example and precept. You may have a healthy mind, 
but it will not last without healthy, recreative relaxa¬ 
tion. What we want to do is to raise the people of 
ncha to the level of the Anglo-Saxon, and that can 
only be done by the people being made to possess 
healthy minds, healthy morals and healthy bodies. I 
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firmly believe that the encouragement of sport is a 
patriotic duty as far as India is concerned.” 

To Aligarh and other Moslem colleges he sent prac¬ 
tical encouragement, but perhaps his most far-sighted 
act was to break down the social aloofness between 
races. Whenever possible he would offer facilities for 
sports meetings at which British and Indians could 
meet in friendly rivalry. The civil servants and army 
officers were already on easy terms with rich high-caste 
Indians on the polo ground and across the bridge 
table, but the Aga Khan saw a wider ground for 
eliminating narrow prejudice. 

It was Lord Harris, the Governor of Bombay, who 
first enlisted his support for cricket. Together with the 
Maharajah of Patiala they organized the first All-India 
eleven to visit England in 1911. The team lost fifteen 
matches and won six, but made a splendid impression 
with their sportsmanship and were followed by some 
of the finest stylists the game has ever known. Within 
a few years crowds of one hundred and fifty thousand 
were coming to Bombay to watch the eight-day cricket 
tournaments between British, Hindu, Moslem and 
Parsee teams. 

The long periods which the Aga Khan spent so con¬ 
genially in Europe had to be paid for in hard, exacting 
work when he returned to Bombay. His mother, not¬ 
withstanding the secluded life she led at Malabar, 
showed a remarkable understanding of world problems 
and listened attentively to the detailed accounts which 
the Imam gave of what he had seen in England, France, 
the United States and the Ismaili communities in 
Africa and the Middle East. There was much to claim 
his attention. He presided over marriage ceremonies, 
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gave religious addresses to vast assemblies who con¬ 
gregated from Kutch, Sind and Kathiawar. He also 
arbitrated on problems submitted by the mukhis, apart 
from acting as a one-man Supreme Court of Appeal 
from decisions made by local authorities. With an 
insight strengthened by first-hand acquaintance of the 
world of affairs he scrutinized the numerous demands 
for funds which awaited him. He was just and generous 
in distributing his bounty, but knew how to dis¬ 
criminate against suitors who cloaked their begging 
with religious arguments. 

As soon as he was free he toured the distant 
provinces of India, visiting communities which could 
not send delegates to Aga Hall. Questions which his 
mukhis had failed to submit to Bombay he decided 
on the spot, always with great tact in order not to 
undermine local prestige and authority, but with a 
firmness that dismayed the corrupt and inefficient. 

Somehow he found the time also to visit many of 
the native princes, including the Moslem Nizam of 
Hyderabad, who entertained him with sweet Persian 
melodies which he played on his satar, a mandolin-like 
instrument. He was received not only as a prince, but 
with the reverence due to a great religious leader. An 
eye-witness tells us that the Jam of Nawanagar, better 
known to English readers as the famous" cricketer, 
Ranji, shook hands with his friend the Aga Khan at 
one meeting, bowing in the deepest obeisance until he 
was commanded to stand erect. 

With perhaps too generous an eye the Aga KJian 
saw the ruling princes as "active, hardworking, 
patriotic and devoted to the welfare of their people.” 
Himself an outstandingly loyal servant of the Crown. 
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he was impressed by the devotion to the British Empire 
professed with such sincerity by the princes whom he 
met. '‘Looking back on the hundred and fifty years of 
British predominance in India,” he declared with 
feeling, “I can see scarcely any other act equal alike 
in wisdom, justice and far-sightedness to Queen 
Victoria’s promise through Canning, on the morrow 
of the Mutiny, to refrain from the absorption of any 
Native States into British India.” 

Not so impressed with the ruling princes was Mr. 
Gandhi, who recorded his disgust at their vanity and 
showiness. Against his will he had attended a Durbar 
given by Lord Hardinge to celebrate the laying of the 
foundation stone of the new Hindu university. He 
recalled: “I was distressed to see the maharajahs 
bedecked like women—silk pyjamas and silk achkans, 
pearl necklaces round their necks, bracelets on their 
wrists, pearl and diamond tassels on their turbans and, 
besides all this, swords with golden hilts hanging from 
their waistbands.” 1 

Fresh from his travels, and more than a little con¬ 
cerned with the prospects of a war which would 
certainly involve India, the Aga Khan found only an 
aesthetic satisfaction in the picturesquely feudal 
military forces which were paraded so gaily before him 
in the Native States. Lord Curzon’s biographer has 
recorded the Viceroy’s and Vicereine’s impressions of 
such a parade in Bhopal and it may serve to underline 
the Aga Khan’s own misgivings: 

“Soldiers in every conceivable variety of opera bouffe 
uniform, some saluting, others brandishing swords, 
others armed with ancestral weapons; camels, 

1 An Autobiography. Phoenix Press. 
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elephants, horses, streamers, flags, arches, guns letting 
off on every side. . . . The way was lined with Imperial 
Service cavalry, and, when these gave out, with State 
infantry, aged veterans with orange beards and orange 
trousers, holding rusty muskets before them.” 

It was the Aga Khan who proposed to the Viceroy 
and the princes that such military bodies might 
enhance the glory of ceremonial occasions but were 
hardly likely to reduce an enemy to anything except 
mirth. He urged the desirability of sending British 
officers to train these forces on modern lines so that, in 
emergency, they might be of some use. Through his 
earnest pleading a start was made to scrap the muskets 
and replace the trumpeting elephants by more lethal 
weapons. When war came in 1914 some at least of the 

princes were able to put useful, well-trained forces into 
the field. 

The native rulers still had an opportunity for the 
picturesque when the King-Emperor and Queen Mary 
held an Imperial Durbar in Delhi at the end of 1911. 
The Aga Khan and other princes pledged their loyalty 
to the Royal visitors, splendid in their Coronation 
robes. The sun shone on the pipe-clayed topees of the 
British soldiers, and, amid great rejoicing, it was 

announced that henceforth Delhi would replace Cal¬ 
cutta as the capital. 

Of more significance to India was the very welcome 
annulment of the order which had partitioned Bengal 
and led to violence. The Congiess right-wingers were 
jubilant, but the extremists, who had profited by 
the unpopularity of the measure, shrugged in the 
shadows. As a telling reminder that all was not yet 
sweetness and light, someone threw a bomb into the 
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Viceroy's howdah while he was riding through the 
streets of Delhi, wounding Lord Hardinge and killing 
his attendant. 

Not long afterwards another bomb outrage occurred 
in Lahore, but these were isolated acts of violence in a 
generally improved atmosphere; Congress was now 
behaving like a tiger whose teeth had been extracted. 
The gentle Gokhale, who was soon to be succeeded as 
Congress leader by Gandhi, would often meet the 
Aga Khan and discuss problems more concerned with 
social welfare than political issues. Together this 
liberal-minded Brahman and the Imam of the Ismailis 
were able to exchange views on the plans for expanding 
educational facilities in India and for improving the 
condition of the Untouchables. 

The latter problem they saw as something deeper 
than a need to help a backward people, forming 
one-sixth of the population and cursed with the stigma 
of inferiority. While they were sympathetic to the idea 
of religious missions, both by Hindus and Moslems, 
both were agreed that the religious motive behind this 
work of proselytization should not be over-stressed. 
What was needed was a genuine effort to raise the 
pariahs from the misery and degradation into which 
they had fallen so that they could regain social self- 
respect. 

The Aga Khan was completely unafraid of the effect 
that his opinions might have either upon his more 
orthodox followers or upon the frigidly superior beings 
in Delhi. Writing with a shrewd clairvoyance three 
years before the outbreak of the First World War, he 
reminded the Government that a splendid opportunity 
was being missed. 
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“Educate, educate, educate,” he declared passion¬ 
ately. “Look for a passing moment at the question of 
manpower. India could put troops into South Africa 
as quickly as they could be sent from England; she 
could land soldiers in Australia long before England 
could do so; and forces from India could reach western 
Canada almost as soon as from England. ... If by 
education the myriads of India can be taught that they 
are guardians and supporters of the Crown, just as are 
the white citizens of the Empire, then the realization 
that India and the self-governing dominions stand and 
fall together, bound by a community of interests and a 
common cause to maintain, will have come. It is 
imperative to give Indians the education to fit them 
for their future role in die British Empire.” 1 

Soon the prophetic wisdom of these words were 
tragically realized. The war clouds were rolling 
towards India, as the Aga Khan had feared, and he had 
no doubt of his own role in the struggle which he had 
recognized as inevitable when he talked with Germans 
during his travels in the early part of the century. One 
evening he was playing billiards in a club in Poona 
when the German Crown Prince sauntered across the 
room in his usual arrogant fashion. 

“When we fight the English, what arc you Indian 

princes going to do?” demanded “Little Willie” with 
a smile. 

"Fight, too," snapped the Aga Khan, chalking his 

cue vigorously. “And what’s more, take our troops into 
your country.” 

Just before the war he returned to Europe to see his 
baby son, but mainly to view the international situa- 

Nationcil Rfvirw, July, iqii. 
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tion at closer quarters. What he saw and heard was not 
reassuring, but, like so many others, he was unprepared 
for the blow when it fell. The news that war had 
broken out reached him while he was visiting his 
followers in Zanzibar. 

For some days he had been confined to his bed with 
an internal illness, but insisted on getting up at once, 
ignoring doctor’s orders. He dispatched cables to his 
mukhis in India and other parts of the Empire, calling 
upon them to summon meetings at every jamat and 
read his message asking for complete allegiance to 
Britain. Although suffering great pain, he travelled 
overnight to London to call upon Lord Kitchener and 
offer him his sword. “If you will only give me an 
opportunity,” he said fervently, “I will shed my last 
drop of blood for the British Empire.” He returned 
without comment the insignia of the Prussian Order 
given him by the Kaiser. 

At the age of thirty-seven, and having had no 
military experience, he volunteered to serve in the 
ranks with either a British or an Indian regiment. He 
was medically examined and declared unfit for military 
service, but was given little time to brood on his 
disappointment. In a few weeks he organized a field 
ambulance corps among the Indians resident in 
England and provided considerable sums for equip¬ 
ment. His faith in Britain was never steadier, but it 
would be severely tested. 



CHAPTER THREE 


GANDHI AND THE CALIPH 


It was not easy for die Aga Khan to sit idly behind 
the curtains of the “Ritz” and watch the men go by 
singing on their way to Victoria Station. His wife and 
child were safe and his mother was already engaged in 
Red Cross work in Bombay. Lady Ali Shah had heard 
the news in Baghdad and promptly decided to return 
overland to India by way of Afghanistan. The Aga 
Khan was soon called into conferences at the War 
Office, where the subject of India’s military effort and 
potentialities claimed his attention. 

His outlook was cheerful, but he had to voice a 

warning about the possible effects of Turkey’s 

adherence to the Central Powers. Turkey’s disastrous 

wars with Italy and her Balkan neighbours had created 

great sympathy among Indian Moslems and it was 

dangerously4 easy for Whitehall to overlook die 

religious bond which united loyal India to the Caliph. 

Belgium was remote from Bombay, and although there 

was enthusiasm for the Allies in coming to the rescue 

of that gallant little country the Aga Khan was 

disinclined to underrate the influence which the Sultan 

of Turkey might exert over the Faithful. The spectacle 

of St. Geoige and the Dragon might soon prove far less 

romantic than that of a Caliph of Islam threatened 
with destruction. 
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still warm and no single act for many years had done 
more to massage away unrest than the annulment of 
the Partition of Bengal. Congress had sheathed its 
claws and was purring patriotic sentiments, even 
thanking the Viceroy for offering the people of India 
an opportunity “to fight shoulder to shoulder with the 
people of other parts of the Empire in defence of right 
and justice, and the cause of the Empire.” Gandhi 
forgot the humiliations which his compatriots endured 
in South Africa and other parts of the Empire they 
were now urged to defend, and forgave those who 
had sent him to goal. Gokhale, sensing that death 
was near, had summoned him to return to India by 
way of London. 

Gandhi was already at sea when the news reached 
him that war had broken out. He arrived in London 
on 6 August, 1914, but Gokhale was still in Paris and 
too ill to travel. He quickly called a meeting of Indians 
resident in London and nipped in the bud any 
suggestion that England's danger might be exploited. 
He himself wrote to Lord Crewe offering to help train 
an ambulance corps, a gesture which was accepted 
“with some hesitation.” Finally he met Gokhale, who 
urged him to spend a year travelling in India, gaining 
experience and not making public statements until his 
period of probation was over. Gandhi kept his promise, 
which did not, of course, preclude him from addressing 
many recruiting meetings, and he richly deserved his 
Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal, which was to be returned 
so dramatically a few years later. 

All seemed to be going well. Thousands of recruits 
were being shipped to Flanders from India. Their 
orale was high and Ottoman propaganda appeared 
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to have failed. Within a few weeks of the outbreak of 
war, however, a jihad, or Holy War, was declared 
against the Allies in the name of the Caliph himself. 
All true Moslems were urged to join their brothers and 
destroy the infidels who had dared to take up arms 
against the Sultan. Learned religious men penned 
subtle arguments in favour of Pan-lslamism, while 
newspaper editors like the Ali brothers became active 
in sedition. Although only a few minor Moslem rulers 
joined the jihad, and were greatly outnumbered by 
the powerful princes of Arabia who made treaties with 
the British, a vast potential of mischief was being 
created under the very noses of the Government of 
India. Propaganda alleging that the Allies intended to 
humble the Caliph and defile the Holy Places began 
to creep into army billets. 

Whitehall complacency was soon being punctured 
by alarming reports. Although the Moslems of the 
Punjab were loyally mustering for duty to the King- 
Emperor, dangerous agitators' had begun to sabotage 
the work of recruiting officers. Pan-Islamist agents 
organized a violently anti-British campaign in the 
Press, headed by Zafar Ali Khan, while fanatical 
leligious appeals were made to the troops inciting 
them to mutiny. At a Mohammedan Educational 
Congiess held at Rawalpindi, in that first Christmas 
of the war, various agitators began to inject Pan-Islam 
propaganda into the agenda. 

London the Aga Khan was meeting Cabinet 
Ministers who came to him for energetic and well- 
informed counsel. Without being an alarmist, he 
declined to underestimate the mischief which was 
being subtly engineered from so many directions. 
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Isolated they could be dealt with as no more than local 
nuisances, but the cumulative effect might be most 
dangerous, particularly if there was a planned cam¬ 
paign behind them; and this indeed seemed to be the 
case. Young Moslem students had slipped across the 
Frontier to Kabul, which was alive with German 
agents. A Turco-German Mission also appeared there. 
In a very short time a network of espionage and in¬ 
trigue was operating throughout Asia and the Middle 
East. 

From Kabul emanated the melodramatic “Silk 
Letter’ , plot. 1 Certain spies were given details of a 
revolutionary plot which they had to convey to 
interested parties among the Frontier tribes and to 
leaders in Mecca, Teheran and Lahore. These instruc¬ 
tions, written in code, were penned on strips of silk 
and sewn into the lining of the agent’s coat. Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, intercepted two of these letters and discovered 
the full details of a truly fantastic plot. 

A skeleton government was framed which would 
function through an “Army of God” with head¬ 
quarters at Medina. Indian Moslems would unite to 
drive the British out of the country with the help of 
the Frontier tribes and such Hindu extremists as 
could be enlisted. Russia was to be invited to stab the 
Allies in the back and join in the “liberation” of India. 
Even the native princes were not forgotten; they were 
also to be enlisted in the Holy War, which would at 
last drive the British oppressors into the sea. 


India As I Knew It, by Sir Michael O’Dwyer (Constable), 
gives a detailed account of how the Pan-Islam movement 
threatened India’s war effort. 
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Ludicrous and crude this plot turned out to be, but 
it proved to the authorities that many desperate and 
clever men were still at liberty in India, ready to 
spread sedition among the troops and make trouble in 
other directions. 

A more serious development was the Ghadr con¬ 
spiracy designed to foment sedition among the Sikhs. 
This movement had been responsible for the bomb 
outrage on Lord Hardinge, and the coming of war 
offered another and finer opportunity to make trouble 
for the Government. In the summer of 1914a ship had 
sailed for Vancouver with nearly four hundred Sikh 
settlers aboard in a deliberate challenge to Canadian 
immigration laws. They were refused admission to 
British Columbia and had to return to India. By the 
time the ship docked at Calcutta war had been 
declared and agitators were quick to point the anomaly 
of an Empire which refused its subjects permission to 
land and work and in the same breath urged them to 
fight in its defence. The frustrated emigrants were in 
an ugly fighting mood and refused to travel home on 
the special train provided for them. Many of them 
were armed and, encouraged by their leaders, clashed 
with the police. Several Sikhs were killed and 
the whole affair left a nasty trail of anti-British 
feeling. 

The Ghadr agents continued to urge resistance to 
the Government, making capital of the “patriots” who 
had been martyred. When a Japanese ship arrived in 
Calcutta a month later it was crowded with supporters, 
who had been rounded up in the Philippines and 
China, with definite instructions to start trouble in 
the Punjab. They were promptly arrested and a great 
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number interned, but hundreds of others slipped out 
into the country undetected and organized a brief but 
very grim reign of terror. Police were ambushed and 
murdered, robberies were carried out very efficiently, 
and a serious attempt made to sabotage the railways 
and war factories. To check this terrorism special courts 
were set up and the strong-armed O’Dwyer finally 
crushed the Ghadr gangs with a series of hangings and 
heavy prison sentences. Unhappily, the memory of 
these courts-martial lingered unpleasantly, doing little 
to assist the work of recruiting officers. 

It had finally become apparent to the British 
Government, both in London and Delhi, that a 
counterweight had to be found against the very active 
Caliph and his agents. In the first months of the war 
the Aga Khan had become a sounding-board for 
Moslem opinion. Clear-headed and brief of speech, he 
was a good conference man, and Britain’s war leaders 
leaned more and more on his opinions for an assess¬ 
ment of the situation in India. In a situation bristling 
with awkward taboos it was essential to have a spokes¬ 
man who could address the Moslem world with 
authority. The Aga Khan was the obvious choice. He 
had done much to heal the breach between the Sunnis 
and Shiahs and his many welfare schemes had estab¬ 
lished his reputation as a philanthropist with a vision 
not limited by narrow sectarianism. His great prestige 
as a religious leader had earned him the respect of 
orthodox Moslems, while the students would not soon 
forget his pioneer work for education. 

To India’s Moslems he now addressed himself in 
answer to the Holy War which the Sultan had called 
for. A tide was running against the carefree patriotism 
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of 1914, but the great rock of Indian loyalty stood firm. 
From the millions of war workers he asked for greater 
efforts, assuring them that Great Britain and her allies 
would protect the Holy Cities. With strong, bold 
strokes of reasoning he cut through the calumnies 
that had spread from Kabul, Berlin and Constan¬ 
tinople. 

Manifestos, however eloquent, are best fired at close 
range. The Aga Khan was the perfect agent for his 
own propaganda. On his personal initiative, and with 
the very full co-operation of the British Government, 
he now undertook a series of most delicate journeys. 
More dangerous than enemy submarines was the 
threat of the assassin’s bomb or dagger once the Aga 
Khan left England. To Egypt and Arabia he 
journeyed, meeting religious and political leaders and 
stiffening resistance wherever the Pan-Islamic virus 
seemed to have taken hold. His arguments carried con¬ 
viction and there was no doubt that his very presence 
seemed to hearten those who had already become dis¬ 
illusioned. 

India had gone gaily to war, but her sons were re¬ 
turning in sombre mood. The Punjab’s fighting men, 
in particular, had made a gallant effort, but at a heavy 
price. The horrors of Flanders had been followed by 
Mesopotamia, and the smell of death and defeat was 
in the uniforms of the men who came back. “Those 
who remember,” says Edward Thompson, “know that 
never has such a stream of broken and dazed humanity 
poured into any Eastern port as came steadily into 
Bombay between November, 1915, and September, 
1916.” Here were muddled and dejected men who had 
known dysentery, cholera and malaria, and had to con- 
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tinue fighting while the Turks placed mullahs in the 
front lines to exhort their fellow-Moslems to desert or 
murder their officers. 

In this far from encouraging atmosphere the Aga 
Khan did his finest recruiting work. There was no time 
now for the soft by-ways of luxury. Ceaseless travel¬ 
ling, often with a doctor in attendance, took him to 
every part of India, making speeches, collecting funds, 
enlisting thousands of volunteers and always counter¬ 
ing that creeping barrage of anti-British propaganda 
that came from so many quarters as the war 
lengthened into years. 

Back in London to make his reports and prepare 
for yet another tour of Africa, he found himself 
honoured by an award that gave him great pleasure. 
In recognition of his war services King George V 
granted him a salute of eleven guns and the rank of 
First-Class Chief of the Bombay Presidency for life. 
Yet a more signal honour, and one which vastly 
pleased his countrymen, came to him from the hands 
of the Congress leader. In the early autumn of 1914, 
and before his return to India, Gokhale had prolonged 
his stay in London, although he hated and feared the 
fogs, in order to have many conversations with the 
Aga Khan. Dressed as always in his silk turban, jacket 
and dhoti, he was usually in a half-fainting condition. 
He was suffering from diabetes, the disease that killed 
him a few months later, but he summoned his strength 
to expound his views on the future of India to the 
Moslem prince whose liberal outlook had impressed 
him. 

Together they discussed Gokhale’s scheme for 
establishing Federalism in India as a step towards self- 
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government. They argued about the problem of pro¬ 
tecting the Moslems and other minorities and ranged 
over the hopes and fears that had racked India since 
the Mutiny. By the following February Gokhale was 
dead, but on his death-bed he completed his last 
political testament which he addressed, not to Gandhi, 
whom, as we have mentioned, he advised to spend a 
year on patient probation, but to the Aga Khan, with 
the request that he should make it public in two years 
when, as he hoped, the war would be over and his 
country in a level and healthy mood to work out her 
destiny. When he published it the Aga Khan added a 
memorandum in which he pleaded that after the war 
East Africa should be reserved for colonization by 
Indians as a reward for war services. 

Other hands, more feverish, were to write the codi¬ 
cils to Gokhale’s testament. In September, 1916, Mrs. 
Annie Besant formed her Home Rule League and 
Mr. Gandhi was endowed with the title of “Mahatma” 
by his votaries. The strange heady mixture of mys¬ 
ticism and boycott was brewing. Congress and the 
Moslem League, fortified by President Wilson’s 
righteous doctrine of “self-determination” and the 
British Government’s very cautious handling of the 
Home Rulers, became more insistent in their demand 
that India’s war sacrifices should be rewarded. On 
20 August, 1917, Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State, 
was delivered of his historic pronouncement in the 
House of Commons. “The policy of His Majesty’s 
Government is that of the increasing association of 
Indians in every branch of the administration and the 
gradual development of self-governing institutions 
with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
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government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire.” 

The Aga Khan, in his rare moments of leisure, had 
often considered the idea of writing a blueprint for 
India’s future. In 1917 he had planned to call on Mr. 
Montagu and the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, and give 
his views on the proposed reforms with special refer¬ 
ence to the legitimate interests of the Moslem com¬ 
munity. Another breakdown in health, followed by an 
operation, resulted in his being ordered to rest in 
Europe for six months. When he insisted that his pre¬ 
sence was required in India, he was flatly told that his 
health would be permanently impaired unless he re¬ 
laxed. With much reluctance he submitted to orders, 
but for two or three hours daily he sat at his writing 
desk and prepared a review of his country’s aspirations 
and problems. 

Published in May, 1918, under the title India in 
Transition / it is a work of remarkable logic and 
power, and proved to be a valuable source of reference 
for the drafters of the Government of India Bill. Per¬ 
haps its greatest virtue was the strong plea for com- 
monsense and patience on both sides, and a warning 
of the dangers that might follow impulsive, ill-con¬ 
sidered action. In an eloquent passage the Aga Khan 
issued a solemn warning: “Let me speak, finally, of my 
conviction that a progressive, satisfied and happy India 
would be the strongest pillar, next to the United King¬ 
dom, of the British Empire. Britain must remember 
that for more than one hundred and fifty years she 
has been the first power of Asia, and that the position 
of her vigorous daughter partners, Australia, New 

1 Published by Philip Lee Warner. 
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Zealand and South Africa, would become dangerously 
weak if the great base of her Eastern authority, tri¬ 
angular India, were ever to fall into other hands.” 

He had long ago worked out a system of Federalism 
that might be applied successfully to his country. He 
had prophesied the growth of ‘‘a vast, self-governing 
and free Asiatic Dominion, attached to Great Britain 
and the other Dominions by the ties of a common 
sovereignty and flag.” Unhappily, his hopes of patient 
co-operation on both sides were dashed by the 
Government’s lack of foresight. In order to prepare a 
friendly atmosphere for the proposed reforms the 
Viceroy had released Mrs. Besant and other rabid 
Home Rulers from jail. They promptly enrolled with 
Mr. Gandhi in a violent anti-British campaign. 

Authority became a little unbalanced and proceeded 
to make one tactless move after another. The Mon- 
tagu-Ghelmsford Report, much of which was later 
to be incorporated in the Government of India Act of 
1919, was published and might have had a working 
chance had there not appeared at the same time the 
report of the Sedition Committee, presided over by 
Lord Justice Rowlatt. This recommended that special 
machinery should be set up to deal with acts of 
sedition. It was violently resented by an India already 
dissatisfied with the cautious promises of self-govern¬ 
ment, and now ready to believe that the new courts 
were a threat to liberty. To a country that had suf¬ 
fered much in war it seemed that Montagu was giving 
and Rowlatt taking away. 

As soon as the Rowlatt Bill became law Gandhi at 
once declared a hartal, or general strike, in protest. 
India stopped work on 30 March, 1919, and the Aga 
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Khan was grieved to see the number of formerly loyal 
Moslems who were joining the ranks of extremism. 
In vain he called on his followers to exercise restraint. 
It was his misfortune and that of the Government 
he had served so well that his calm voice could not 
be heard above the clamour. 

Gandhi had tasted the triumph of one hartal and 
decided to continue with the same mixture. More 
strikes were ordered in the Punjab and other parts 
of India. Inflamed by revolutionary posters and 
pamphlets, the mobs paraded the streets with black 
flags and acted in a provocative fashion that inevitably 
led to broken heads. Serious rioting took place in 
Ahmedabad, Gandhi's own city, and the Mahatma was 
turned back as he set out for Delhi and Lahore with 
the presumed intention of organizing more efficient 
resistance to the Government. Extremists were particu¬ 
larly active in the Punjab and had made contact with 
the aggressive Frontier tribes whom they hoped to 
drive into action against the British Army. 

It was at Amritsar, in the Punjab, that the greatest 
and most tragic blow was struck against Anglo-Indian 
unity. On 13 April, 1919, General Dyer read a 
proclamation forbidding all public meetings in the 
city. At the same time reports of looting and burning 
were coming in from the neighbouring city of Lahore. 
Dyer was naturally under tension when he learned that 
a crowd numbering many thousands was assembling 
in the Jhallanwala Bagh, despite his prohibition. With 
a force of Sikhs and Gurkhas he came face to face with 
the mostly unarmed crowd and ordered his men to 
open fire. Trapped in a small area the mob was mown 
down, leaving several hundred dead and wounded. 
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General Dyer’s action was not improved by his decree 
that all Indians in Amritsar should crawl on all-fours 
when passing down a street where a British lady mis¬ 
sionary had been assaulted. 

The Aga Khan was in England when the news of 

the terrible massacre reached him. He was profoundly 
shocked, but urged his followers by cable to exercise 
the greatest restraint and not to be provoked into 
violence by extremist agitators. He had already told 
the British Government that in his view the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms might be made to 
work if they were interpreted with great generosity 
and a genuine effort to understand India s aspirations. 
He called for “a radical change of policy, a new angle 
of vision, a final break with a Government deriving 
authority wholly from without, and the commence¬ 
ment from the lowest to the highest stage of full 
co-operation with the people.” 

Amritsar dealt a hard knock to his hopes of recon¬ 
ciling moderate Indian opinion with British policy, 
but he went to India and used his calm reasoning tech¬ 
nique to keep the Moslems out of the arms of the more 
extreme Congress elements. After what had happened 
in the Punjab it was like trying to stop a Juggernaut 
with a pea-shooter. General Dyer had been retired and 
many of the agitators released from jail, but the 
Report of the Hunter Committee was too friendly to 
the authorities to do anything but still further inflame 
Indian sentiment. Brutality seemed to be condoned 
and Gandhi replied with the deadly weapon of Saty- 
agraha, or non-violent non-co-operation. He returned 
his medals to the Viceroy, organized a memorial 
commemorating Jhallanwala Bagh and boycotted 
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British goods. India was called back to the spinning- 
wheel. 

It is not, I think, uninteresting to contrast the 
mentalities of the Aga Khan and Gandhi over one 
revealing incident. Gandhi may have been perfectly 
sincere in inviting the Aga Khan, a tested friend of 
Imperial Britain, to contribute to the Amritsar 
memorial; or there may have been a cynical edge to the 
invitation and even a subtle attempt to discredit the 
leader of the Ismailis. The Aga Khan’s reply was more 
direct, yet made with characteristic diplomacy. He 
declared himself ready to subscribe handsomely for the 
relief of innocent victims of the tragedy but would not 
give a penny to a memorial which might perpetuate 
hostility between the peoples of India and Great 
Britain. 

The Aga Khan was far from idle while Gandhi 
and the Ali brothers were twitching the strings of 
Congress. He was saddened by the war, exhausted by 
his incessant travels and completely disillusioned by 
what was taking place in India, but nothing could pre¬ 
vent him from raising his voice against the dangerous 
counsel which Gandhi was weaving into his home-spun 
philosophy. He was confronted with a situation that 
had caught him between two unhappy lines of 
thought. He had been the first to drive a wedge be¬ 
tween Indian Moslems and Turkey in wartime, but 
always on the assumption that the Sultan had elected 
to join Germany in a military adventure. With pro¬ 
found conviction he had assured his Moslem followers 
that the Allies had no religious quarrel with the 
Caliph of Islam. He now found himself profoundly 
disturbed by Britain’s “vague policy of Asiatic adven- 
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ture,” a policy that seemed to be based on permanently 
crippling the power of the Sultan. 

The Aga Khan saw ex-Servicemen returning to 
India with the bitter conviction that all their sacri¬ 
fices had been made only to dismember the great Islam 
State. He reminded the Government that they were 
courting unpopularity by using Indian troops to 
occupy Mesopotamia and Palestine when they should 
be sent home. Again and again he pointed out the in¬ 
justice of inflicting such a heavy social and financial 
burden on his countrymen. 

“A discontented India, mistrustful of British 
promises,” he wrote, ‘‘is Bolshevism’s only chance.” 
The treaty negotiations dragged on, trailing with them 
rumours that Turkey would be driven out of Con¬ 
stantinople and the Caliph reduced to the status of a 
vassal. Great Britain was indicted as the enemy of 
Islam, and Moslem extremists could point con¬ 
temptuously to the British Government’s encouraging 
support of King Constantine’s military attacks upon 
Turkey. 

He found himself in a dilemma from which he could 
only emerge by taking a bold, if unrewarding, line. He 
openly reminded the British Government of the folly 
and injustice of its attitude to Turkey. ‘‘Give the 
Turks fair play,” he said bluntly in a letter to The 
Times ; and this was typical of his tone in discussions 
with Cabinet Ministers in London. With emotion he 
spoke of the loyalty and devotion with which Indian 
Moslems had served the King-Emperor during the war, 
and urged those in Britain who were flirting with 
Greece to beware of the resentment which an unjust 
treaty would arouse throughout India. Meanwhile, 
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with shrewd political wisdom, he warned his fellow- 
Moslems of the dangers of developing a persecution 
mania which would be exploited by the more un¬ 
scrupulous elements. 

Congress was not slow to act. While the Aga Khan 
was trying to keep a balance between a myopic British 
Government and the thoroughly exasperated Moslems, 
Gandhi came out in favour of the so-called Khilafat 
movement, joining hands with the Ali brothers, who 
had humbly apologized for their subversive activities 
and been released from jail by the well-meaning Mr. 
Montagu 1 For Gandhi, as he himself admitted, it was 
such an opportunity for uniting Hindus and Moham¬ 
medans as would not arise again in a hundred years. 
Here was a strategical chance to strike at the British 
Raj, but Gandhi paid dearly for his unusually naive 
attempt to throw the cloak of non-co-operation over 
what he called “a splendid manifestation of religious 
faith.” 

Non-violence soon showed itself in a most peculiar 
light. The Khilafat agitators became so intoxicated 
with their own propaganda that, in Malabar, they fell 
upon their Hindu neighbours and offered them the 
grisly alternative of becoming Moslems or digging 
their own graves. The women were raped. Thousands 
were brought to trial and the terrible rebellion finally 
crushed, not without much severity. Gandhi, still 
delighted with the possible Hindu-Moslem entente, 
issued a series of tut-tuts and held up his hands in 
dismay, but he was careful to express admiration for 
the Moslem terrorists of Malabar who had been tem¬ 
porarily led astray “by what they consider as 

religion”! 
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The Aga Khan, horrified by these excesses and 
shrewdly aware of Gandhi’s disingenuous policies, kept 
up his two-pronged attack on the Turkish problem. 

In London and Delhi he returned again and again 
to his plea for a generous treaty. “Great Britain is still 
the moral trustee of India,” he reminded the Govern¬ 
ment. At the same time Moslems were urged to show 
restraint and rely on the British sense of justice, a 
course none too easy when agitatois were ready to 
point to the unhappy misadventures in Greece. For¬ 
tunately, fair-minded men like the new Viceroy, Lord 
Reading, boldly defied the Whitehall diehards by 
openly advocating a modification of the harsh Treaty 

of S&vres. 

Strenuous propaganda by the Aga Khan had the 
practical result of reviving pro-Turkish feeling in 
England, but the activities of the Ali brothers and 
their friends were still a source of danger. Against the 
advice of the Aga Khan, who had impressed most of his 
fellow-Moslems with the hope that Britain s attitude 
to Turkey was softening, twenty thousand of the 
devout left Sind on a pilgrimage which was to record 
their protest against the Government’s policy. 
Inflamed by propaganda and fanaticism, they decided 
that it was no longer possible to remain a true Moslem 
and continue to live in British India. They sold up 
their homes and possessions, often at ridiculous prices, 
and began the long trek to Kabul. 

With some success the Aga Khan exhorted them to 
stay, and with his vizirs tried to counter the seditious 
nonsense which had driven them to this terrible 
exodus. Thousands of emigrants left in the blazing 
heat of August and many died on the dusty roads, 
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including most of the women and children. Only the 
young and strong reached Afghanistan, but they were 
turned back. A very small number of pilgrims, half- 
crazed and sick, survived the return journey to their 
villages, only to find themselves homeless. The dead 
could not be brought back, but the Aga Khan assisted 
the Government in helping to re-house the survivors 
of this misguided trek. From his own pocket he pro¬ 
vided funds to buy back land, where this was possible, 
and spent great sums to furnish new homes and issue 
farming implements to those who needed them. 1 

Although Gandhi had failed to achieve much suc¬ 
cess as a Hindu-Moslem Messiah, his campaign for 
passive resistance was still gaining ground, more 
especially among the students and professional men. 
Numerous undergraduates had walked out of Aligarh, 
announcing that they would not resume their studies 
until India gained her full independence. The Aga 
Khan, whose work for the university had endowed it 
so richly, appealed to the young men to think twice 
before sacrificing their careers for a slogan. Many took 
his advice. 

Back and forth across the country he travelled, 
urging his followers to give the new reform scheme a 
chance to operate. At his every appearance extremist 
agitators slid into the background; and though it was 
sometimes awkward to answer questions about 
Britain’s policy towards Turkey, his prestige and 
reputation enabled him to win support for a counsel 
°f patience. 

In retrospect, the Khilafat movement with its absurd 
demands and crude methods seemed doomed to 

1 The Prince Aga Khan, chapter IX. 
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failure, but the part of the Aga Khan in keeping 
moderate Moslems out of the Congress net must not 
be overlooked. His persistence in advocating restraint 
when his own sympathies were so deeply engaged in 
the cause of Turkey proved to be one of the strongest 
factors in defeating what could have been a powerful 
reinforcement to the Swarajists. 

His intervention in an unpopular cause made him 
an easy target from many angles. In England there was 
a growing resentment that the Aga Khan should so 
openly attack the Government, and it was whispered 
that he might be better employed in sponsoring the 
spiritual welfare of his own people. His open 
championship of Turkey was regarded as both tactless 
and prejudicial to an issue that was still under discus¬ 
sion. In expressing the misgivings of the Moslem 
world, particularly over the fate of Turkey's historic 
mosques, he had spoken with a bluntness that sur¬ 
prised a Government inclined to accept him compla¬ 
cently as a willing Imperial servant. “British policy in 
the Near East,” lie declared, “has puzzled and pained 
the loyal Mohammedans of India. We now think that 
a definite settlement should be made. . . . Years ago 
Great Britain promised that she was keeping Con¬ 
stantinople for the Turks. The time has now come to 
show that the promise was made in earnest. Constanti¬ 
nople and Adrianople should be given back to the 
l urks as soon as possible.” In London and Deauville 
he met Lord Beaver brook, who had stigmatized the 
Coalition Government s support of the Greek Im¬ 
perialism as “a monstrous error.” Both he and die Aga 
Khan worked strenuously behind the scenes to 
puncture Mr. Lloyd George s Greek balloon. 
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GANDHI AND THE CALIPH 

The Aga Khan was vigorously reproached for suc¬ 
cumbing to Western frivolities and becoming a 
mouthpiece for an oppressive and hostile British 
Government. It was hinted that a frock-coated imam 
was an unreliable ambassador to a nation that had 
printed Amritsar on the soul of his country. Even his 
loyal Ismailis mingled doubts with their prayers and 

some broke away from the sect. 

In the end, as we know, Kemal drove out the Sultan 

and abolished the Caliphate over which so much 
Indian blood had been shed. Previously the Aga Khan 
had found himself obliged to take a course that might 
have been smoother if he had trimmed his sails. In 
conjunction with Sayyid Ameer Ali, a Privy Councillor, 
he decided to write a letter to Ismet Pasha, Prime 
Minister of Turkey, appealing as leaders of the Islam 
world against the threatened attack on the powers of 

the Caliph. 

It was a courteous and tactful communication re- 
minding Ismet Pasha of the support and sympathy of 
the Indian Moslems and urging that their point of 
view should not be lightly shelved. Although most con¬ 
ciliatory in tone, it suffered from being published 
prematurely in the Turkish Press. As it had been writ¬ 
ten in English, no time was lost in condemning its 
contents as British propaganda. The unfortunate 
editors who had published the letter were indicted be¬ 
fore the so-called Tribunal of Independence and sent 
to prison, while the Aga Khan was left to reflect sadly 
that his hopes of Islamic solidarity were somewhat 
premature. He and Mr. Ameer Ali were denounced 
as “foreigners” who had acted under the instigation 
of the wicked British Government! 


LAK-D 
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Gandhi did not allow the Turkish diversion—and it 
appears to have been little more than a political 
manoeuvre on his part—to deflect him from his main 
objective. His campaign of resistance was far from 
passive on the subject of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms. Dyarchy was a clumsy concept at best, and 
the new legislatures needed goodwill to make them 
work at all. 

The Swarajists now started a system of boycott and 
intimidation designed to bolster the resentment 
already engendered by Amritsar and the problem of 
Turkey. "Many of the electors were of a poor grade 
of intelligence,’* comments Edward Thompson. 1 "Since 
they could not read, colours sometimes had to be put 
above polling-boxes, and if there were more than five 
candidates then figures of animals, horses and snakes 
had to eke out the colours, since many rural voters 
could not count beyond five." This ignorant electorate 
was subjected to much pressure by the Congress fac¬ 
tion. Candidates were cajoled and threatened, and 
voters were manhandled if they showed too keen an 
interest in the elections, which were, of course, com¬ 
pletely boycotted by Gandhi’s own party. Once more 
risking personal danger, the Aga Khan made many 
tours of the country, explaining the reforms and 
encouraging voters to do their duty. Through his 
intervention numerous candidates and voters were 
given safe conduct. 

The Ali brothers, dissatisfied with die failure of the 
Khilafat agitation, now resorted to more active 
measures. Defying the Government to arrest them, 
they openly incited the Moslem sepoys to mutiny. 

The Reconstruction of India. 
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They were prosecuted and sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment, a move that caused Gandhi to challenge 
the Government to arrest him also, as he had^ long 
“tampered with the loyalty of the Indian Army. His 
wish was granted, but not before he was allowed a little 

more licence. # 

The unfortunate Prince of Wales, with happy 

memories of his father’s Coronation Durbar, had been 
sent out to India in the hope of improving good rela¬ 
tions. He was received by Lord Reading, resplendent 
in a grey morning coat with the Star of India, and sup¬ 
ported by an array of ruling princes wearing the 
glittering show of diamonds which had so incensed 
Mr. Gandhi in the days of Lord Hardinge. This time 
the Mahatma was ready to spoil the show. He had 
organized a hartal; the shops were shuttered, people 
stayed indoors and every house on the Royal route was 
hung with black bunting. Despite the boycott, how¬ 
ever, crowds of people turned out and there were 

some nasty clashes in the streets. 

The following year, 19 22, Gandhi was sentenced to 

six years* imprisonment, but not before the Chauri- 
Chaura episode in which a mob hacked to death a 
squad of police and set fire to their corpses. He ex¬ 
pressed his genuine disappointment that India was not 
yet fit for Satyagraha, and fasted as a penance for the 
terrible outrage. Gandhi’s disappearance from the 
scene—he was released two years later after an opera¬ 
tion for appendicitis—marked the end of an important 

epoch in Indian political history. 

His countrymen’s part in the war and his own 
moderating influence in the immediate post-war years 
must be counted as major achievements in the career 
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of the Aga Khan, but the next decade was to bring 
disappointments as well as triumphs. He would taste 
the bitterness that comes to all moderates and con¬ 
servatives in a period of extremism. Meanwhile, he 
sailed again for Europe to start a new career remote 
from the frenzied world of bombs and boycotts. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


AMBASSADOR WITHOUT PORTFOLIO 

London was in gay mood when the Aga Khan 
arrived in 1921. The smell of iodine had soon faded 
from country houses given over to convalescent troops. 
Gold plate appeared again, and flunkeys, so recently in 
khaki and puttees, donned knee-breeches with a shrug¬ 
ging nonchalance. A thousand guests waltzed around 
King Alfonso under the great chandeliers of Wim- 
borne House. The Household Cavalry jingled once 
more in their full-dress uniforms and at Windsor 
Castle the splendours of Edwardian society were re- 

vived at Ascot Week house-parties. 

For the Aga Khan, released from the political pains 
of India, London presented a charming interlude. He 
rejoined his wife and lent a benevolent eye to the 
tuition of his son, Aly, who had enjoyed a peripatetic 
schooling in Switzerland and France during the war 
years. In addition to his efforts to maintain Moslem 
India on an even keel, the Aga Khan had been severe y 
taxed by the strictly routine duties implicit in his office 
as leader of the Ismailis. The war had brought hard¬ 
ship to many of his followers and it was constantly 
necessary to consult the local mukhis for guidance on 
the welfare of communities which he had neglected to 
visit for so long a period. Vast sums were pouring into 
Aga Hall from devout adherents, but a great pro¬ 
gramme of post-war welfare had to be carried out and 
supervised with care. Mosques were repaired, new 
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schools and social clubs endowed and loan clubs insti¬ 
tuted for the needy. Although much of the detail was 
left to the officials on the spot, it surprised and 
delighted local committees to know that the Imam 
seemed to have an intimate understanding of the needs 
of even a village drum and bugle corps and always 
anticipated the demand for special prizes, particularly 
sporting trophies. 

The end of the war allowed him to embark on two 
schemes which he had cherished during the past 
strenuous years. Firstly, he was determined upon a 
personal physical regime which would restore him to 
health. With the famous English professional J. H. 
Taylor he started learning golf with great seriousness 
and rarely missed an early round before the business 
of the day. At Roehampton and other courses he prac¬ 
tised his swing and soon discovered that putting would 
always be a tribulation. Usually he wore white flannel 
trousers with a small crumpled white hat and seemed 
to have a mystical fascination for that colour. He 
favoured white waistcoats, a white pram for his child, 
and white furniture. Not daring to wear a pair of 
white flannels at Ascot, he was bold enough to sport 
a near approximation in grey when his neighbours all 
wore the rigorously uniform pin-stripes. But not even 
the glory of white flannel trousers, tucked up above 
the knee, could cure the exuberance of his putting, 
which prompted an onlooker to compose the sad 
quatrain: 

“He hits the ball from hanging lies , 

Or any kind of slant. 

Approach and drive the Aga can. 

But putt the Aga Khant ” 
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His breakfasts were light, usually of yoghourt and 
fruit, and he would often have a day or two of fasting 
when too many banquets seemed to be adding to his 
midriff. Unhappily, the gourmet often proved vic¬ 
torious over the wistful ascetic. His knowledge of 
cookery had become extensive and practical, and when 
he engaged the chef from the Jockey Club in Pans 
that authority confessed, soon afterwards, that he had 
learned much” from his employer. Like so many bons 
vivants, the Aga Khan attacked physical exercise with 
a sinner’s zeal. From the National Sporting Club he 
engaged boxers to spar with him, and punched a bag 
with almost as much energy as he assaulted a carte du 
jour. He would turn into Green Park from his suite at 
the "Ritz” and take a brisk walk or even a jog-trot when 
a really heavy night’s entertainment lay before him. 
One evening he was so deeply engaged in his exercise 
that he was locked in and had to be released before he 
could find his way back to the adjoining hotel 1 

Another form of sport was now to claim his atten¬ 
tion, to the joy of punters and the increasing despair 
of bookmakers. But for the intervention of the war he 
would have taken the advice of Lord Wavertree much 
earlier; as it was he waited until 1921 before bringing 
his now-famous colours, green and chocolate hoops, 
chocolate cap, to the attention of the British public. 
Asked why he had not taken up racing earlier, he 
replied with mock seriousness: "At one time I could 
not afford to breed and run horses. I was once quite 
a poor man—I had only £4 00 > 000 a y ear - To his 
audience this may have sounded like a jest but the 
scale of his racing investments soon underlined the 
good sense of the remark. 
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The Aga Khan did not enter racing as a dilettante 
with money to burn. For many years he had interested 
himself in his own stables in India and had learned 
much about breeding methods in other countries, 
notably France. Fie had long been attracted to the 
experiments of a famous French breedei. Colonel 
Vuillier, and had given him practical encouragement 
in his work. The Frenchman claimed that the blood 
of a perfect horse contains no fewer than four thousand 
units which must be a scientifically calculated cock¬ 
tail” of different strains of bloodstock. The Aga Khan 
soon evolved the theory that scientific breeding was 
necessary, and it was essential to employ the best 
brains and spare no expense in producing fine horses. 
He set himself to find the recipe which would provide 
the ideal combination of speed and staying power. 
Already he had developed his lifelong principle: ‘‘the 
main care is the brood mare; too many people think 
only of the sire. I think of the dam.” 

Contrary to popular belief, he did not enter British 
racing with a bottomless bag of sovereigns and the 
touch of an Eastern Midas. From the first he was more 
interested in breeding winners than buying them 
ready-made. His early purchases, in 1921, were on a 
modest scale, but he was wise enough to employ that 
fine judge of horses, the Hon. George Lambton, to 
buy his yearlings and R. C. Dawson to train them at 
Whatcombe in Berkshire. For the next decade this was 
to prove a sensational combination under the watchful 
eye of an owner who rarely interfered with the routine 
details of training. On matters of breeding, however, 
he exercised a control that was both firm and intuitive. 
Although he was the first to shrug off his success as 
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ninety-nine per cent luck and one per cent judgment, 
a truer estimate is found in a statement he made when 
he headed the Winning Owners’ List after only three 
years of racing in Great Britain: I have only been 
racing a short time, but for thirty years I have closely 

followed racing matters.” 

With such a shrewd and well-endowed employer 
behind him, Lambton proceeded to buy eight year¬ 
lings, mainly fillies, in that first year. These included 
Cos, a daughter of Flying Orb, and Teresina. The 
former was bought for 5,000 guineas and registered 
her first win in the Queen Mary Stakes at Ascot, win¬ 
ning altogether £9,604 in stake money. 

Early on the Aga Khan had announced his great 
faith in the breeding powers and quality of horses like 
The Tetrarch, the unbeaten “spotted wonder,” and 
Gainsborough. In 1922, a t t ^ ie Doncaster Sales, 
Lambton made another brilliant purchase in a grey 
Sledmere filly, daughter of The Tetrarch and Lady 
Josephine. He paid 9,100 guineas, and the Aga Khan 
christened her Mumtaz Mahal, after the favourite wife 
of the Emperor Shah Jahan, who built the Taj Mahal 

as a mausoleum for her. 

This flying filly, with her dappled grey coat, became 
a great favourite of the Aga Khan, and years later he 
recalled his emotion as he saw her in her box at What- 
combe and noted the fine shoulders, stout legs and 
powerful quarters bequeathed by her famous sire. 
“Mumty” was never happy unless accompanied on her 
training gallops by a seven-year-old mare, and her 
owner would watch them striding out together with 
a quiet pride that was soon confirmed at Newmarket, 

Ascot and Goodwood. 
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Although a short-distance horse, “Mumty” had a 
blinding turn of speed that dazzled the punters. In her 
first season she shot ahead of all opposition. First she 
ran five furlongs in the terrific time of 575 th seconds, 
and won every race that season until the last at Kemp- 
ton, when she finished second in heavy going. In the 
Queen Mary Stakes the Aga Khan was delighted to see 
his chocolate and green colours streaking past the 
winning post by ten lengths, with Mumty starting 
at four to one on! The following year the great lady 
ran four times, winning twice before she retired, 
bringing her owner £1 3*933 i n a season and a half s 
racing. “She came in like a blaze and went out like 
a thunderclap,” rightly says a racing correspondent of 
the day. Twelve years later the Aga Khan was to re¬ 
member “Mumty” with affection when he led in her 
grey grandson, Mahmoud, after the Derby. 

Once again his faith in fine breeding was realized 
when he instructed Lambton to buy T. he Tetrarch s 
son, Salmon-Trout, which also proved to be another 
flying “spotted wonder.” Lambton paid 3,500 guineas 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the horse win the 
St. Leger and reap his owner £15,830 before he was 
retired. The Aga Khan was in his bath, taking the cure 
at Aix-les-Bains, when the news was brought to him 
that Salmon-Trout had won the St. Leger. 

In 1924, that wonderful year in which he headed 
the list of leading owners, he had also had the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing Diophon win the Two Thousand 
Guineas. The winner had been bought for 4,000 
guineas and returned nearly six times that sum in 
prize money. Again that year he was to lead in the 
100 to 1 winner of the Cesarewitch, Charley’s Mount, 
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on which he had had the modest bet o£ £10. Here, in 
passing, it is necessary to say that the Aga Khan rarely 
has a bet on horses, his own or others. I don t bet, 
he has said seriously. “Betting isn’t racing; it is 
gambling.” He rarely wagers more than £10 or £20 
on a horse and then uses his winnings, if any, to tip 
the staff. Breeding winners, he claims, is sufficient 

excitement and gratification for the owner. 

A friend, Ibn Zul Qarnain, tells a story which I 
think illustrates both the Aga Khan s sense of humour 
and his dislike of betting on horses. At Ascot, Mr. 
Qarnain was standing by the Tote when the Aga Khan 
asked him if he was contemplating a wager. 

“No,” was the reply, “but if Your Highness will give 

me a tip I would willingly risk my shirt. 

“I shouldn’t do that,” laughed the Aga Khan. “Re¬ 
member the story of the Sultan who offered half his 
kingdom for the shirt of a happy man. They searched 
everywhere and found a beggar laughing his head off 
and obviously without a care in the world. The Sul¬ 
tan’s advisers promptly offered him half the kingdom 
for his shirt, but this made him laugh the more. You 

see, he had no shirt to his back.” 

In 1924, after only three years on the British Turf, 

he had won prize-money amounting to £44.367- but il 
must not be forgotten that his expenditure and over¬ 
heads were of princely proportions. Building and 
maintaining his fine stud in the Curragh, where the 
finest brood mares in the world enjoyed all the benefits 
of de luxe surgery and the most scientific supervision 
of pasture, under the practised eye of Sir Henry Greer, 
was a far from inexpensive hobby. Between 1921 and 
1929 the Aga Khan paid out £275,000 for yearlings, 
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not all of whom converted theory into winning prac- 
tice. The thousands of punters who shouted “Good 
old Aga” and marvelled at his apparently fabulous 
luck were ignorant of the failures that trotted quietly 
under the hammer. He paid the sensational price of 
£17,000 for a yearling and sold it two years later for 
£17. Nushirawan, by Solario, was bought as a yearling 
for 4,500 guineas and sold at Lingfield Park for only 
55 guineas, while the unhappy Amilcar, bought for 
9,700 guineas, did not win a single race in the famous 
colours. Nor was Saleve, a son of Spion Kop, too good a 
buy at 6,000 guineas, being disposed of for 35 guineas. 

Even the Aga Khan’s wallet proved insufficient to 
buy Gainsborough’s son, Solario, for which he offered 
Sir John Rutherford the incredible sum of £100,000. 
This was refused, but he had the satisfaction of later 
joining a syndicate which purchased the horse for 
£70,000. Another sad disappointment was his failure 
to make a bid for the Derby winner. Papyrus: he had, 
at the last minute, cancelled his proposed visit to the 
sale owing to the sudden illness of his son, Aly. He 
continued to remain true to his maxim: “You cannot 
win first-class races with third-class horses,” and went 
on investing more money in Colonel Vuillier’s experi¬ 
ments at his stud at Marly, eagerly studying the results 
of crossing thoroughbreds. When Colonel Vuillier 
died the Aga Khan supported his widow, Madame 
Jean Vuillier, who carried on with the management 
of the stud and achieved remarkable results. 

The breeding of racing winners appealed to two 
strains in the Aga Khan’s own nature, the creative and 
the mechanical. He had always shown a bent for 
scientific work and it gave him great satisfaction to 
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plan the mating of finely bred horses, not astro- 
logically, like Lord Wavertree, but by the judicious 
study of genealogical tables and a dash of common 
sense. He confessed that his own artistic feeling seemed 
to be consummated when his stud produced a superb 
animal with the speed and staying power that won 
classics. He loved pictures, but could not paint them; 
he knew and understood the works of the great com¬ 
posers, but was himself only a moderate performer on 
the violin; he could quote poetry, yet became tongue- 
tied when he himself tried to compose an original 
couplet; but the sleek beauty of horses mated in 
scientific glory gave him a vicarious creative satis- 

faction. 

His own efforts to wed East and West were not quite 
so happy. Much ink has been shed in lamenting the 
disintegration of Westerners who “go native” when 
they pass Suez, but the temptations were equally great 
to the Ismaili leader who rolled his flannel trousers 
up and contemplated the manifold mysteries of golf 
at Cannes. In Bombay it was increasingly inviting to 
dream about the London Season, and his absences from 
Aga Hall became lengthier. His wife was an Italian 
and his heir was being schooled in Europe. Social life 
was pleasant and unexacting to a multi-millionaire 
whose cheque book could order any climate. Mayfair 
. . . Paris . . . Aix ... Cannes . . . Egypt. .. Zanzibar . . . 
and a short two months in the year spread between 
Bombay and Poona. Not that he could be fairly re¬ 
garded as a neglectful landlord. With a caravanserai 
of priests, secretaries and doctors he could make his 
long tours and still maintain a fairly close liaison with 
the world of Ismail, the politicians and the stock- 
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brokers. He was perfectly sincere when he sent a cable 
to the All-Parties Moslem Conference which read: 

“I am now, and I have always considered myself, 
an unofficial ambassador to the West of Moslem general 
opinion, of whatever view the great majority of Mos¬ 
lems may decide as necessary to safeguard the future 
individuality and freedom of Islam in India.” 

There were, of course, handicaps to being an “un¬ 
official ambassador.” He was exposed to the danger of 
attacks from many sides and with little official recogni¬ 
tion or thanks for espousing a minority cause. He did 
not spare himself if heavy work demanded attention. 
In the heat of 1924, when the golf course of Mandelieu 
beckoned like a mirage, he elected to stay in London 
and serve on the India Colonies Committee appointed 
by the Duke of Devonshire to consider various 
problems including the serious one of Indian emigra¬ 
tion to Kenya. One afternoon he had run upstairs to 
the Committee Room at the India Office and collapsed 
with a heart seizure. He was taken to the country by 
car, but soon recovered and insisted on rejoining his 
fellow-members. 

Yet Kenya and other pressing problems could not 
be settled by punching a ball in the “Ritz.” Mr. 
Gandhi had emerged from prison. A spinning-wheel 
in Delhi could make more noise than the smooth 
roulette wheels of Cannes and Monte Carlo. Soon the 
Aga Khan heard again the dizzy music of Congress. 
The Swaraj supporters were launching neat attacks 
at the hard-won constitutional reforms, and now 
turned from the Treaty of Sevres to the Kenya ques¬ 
tion as a means of further impeaching British good 
faith. The denial of a common franchise to the immi- 
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grants and the plain intention of continuing the policy 
of segregation again placed Britain in the dock. Mean¬ 
while, Hindus and Moslems reopened their old feuds; 
both sides hated the reforms, but seemed to hate each 
other even more than they did the British Raj. 

With the increase in communal tension Mr. Gandhi 
mourned on orange-juice while the Aga Khan set him¬ 
self to defend Moslem rights against the growing trucu¬ 
lence of a Hindu-dominated Congress. As always, he 
came out strongly for a policy of tolerance and modera¬ 
tion, urging India to avoid the panacea of boycott and 
give the Montagu—Chelmsford scheme a reasonable 
working chance. Wise in committee, he refused to be 
deflected from his counsel of courage and forbearance 
to his impatient followers. At a meeting in Bombay, 
when some of his leading disciples expressed doubts 
about British sincerity over ultimate self-government, 
he listened placidly to the second-hand propaganda 
and continued to nod genially. After a long and awk¬ 
ward silence he said quietly: “A people like the 
British who, notwithstanding some of their ungodly 
pursuits, are yet God-fearing, and still retain a faith in 
the Supreme Being, cannot possibly be inimically dis¬ 
posed towards Islam, in which the cardinal belief in 
God is the pivot of all ideas.” This did not prevent him 
from warning the British Government that a step¬ 
motherly attitude was dangerous, and urging all he 
met, from the Viceroy downwards, not to follow the 
mentality of the men who had lost England the 
American colonies. 

Congress had begun to condemn him as the greatest 
menace to Mr. Gandhi's resistance campaign, but he 
was now looked upon by all Indian Moslems as their 
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leader. He restrained them from quarrelling with the 
Hindus, using such forceful spiritual and political 
arguments that the agitators crawled away and waited 
impatiently for him to return to Europe. His prestige, 
not only in India but throughout the world, now stood 
so high that he was seriously suggested for nomination 
for the Nobel Peace Prize by India’s Council of State 
in recognition of his successful efforts to maintain 
peace between Turkey and the Western Powers since 
the Armistice, and his moderating influence in world 
affairs generally. Some of his followers, in a fervour 
of exaltation, even proclaimed him the new Messiah 
and the incarnation of the Hindu God, Vishnu, and 
a small section of disaffected Ismailis who tried to 
form a Reformers’ Society were routed by an over¬ 
whelming majority. 

Life seemed sweet indeed to His Highness the Aga 
Khan when he drove to his villa outside Paris in the 
spring of 1926. He was still on the right side of fifty, 
a chubby, genial figure with a slightly greying mous¬ 
tache and a manner that was smooth and cosmopolitan. 
His strong, white teeth showed in a quick smile when 
he was amused, which was often enough. A good 
listener with an understanding of people that made 
him the easiest of men to entertain, he fitted into any 
kind of civilized company with an intellectual equip¬ 
ment that could deal with roulette or the Theory of 
Relativity with equal facility. 

A perfect host, he owed his popularity to something 
more than the generosity with which he entertained. 
He talked to each of his guests in a pleasant, graceful 
fashion, never monopolizing the conversation but 
ready to steer good table talk with practised charm. 
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Always well-read, with an astonishing memory for a 
phrase, he seemed perfectly at home when the con¬ 
versation turned to balloons, astronomy or the latest 
trends in horticulture. A bibliophile, a complete 
stranger who did not know his identity, once engaged 
him in conversation in a Paris bookshop and was 
startled to hear a learned discourse on medieval litera¬ 
ture. Medical men who were invited to dine with him 
found that they were being cross-examined on the 
newest methods of treating tuberculosis by a host who 
had established sanatoria for his people in India and 
Africa and seemed to have made a deep study of the 
subject. On racing, however, he did not suffer fools 
gladly and became distrait when guests twittered about 
a subject sacred to him, but to artists, musicians and 
actors he showed a great humility and respect. 

Tragedy came to him that spring in Paris. His wife 
had suddenly to undergo an operation for peritonitis 
and he called to visit her in hospital at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. In his pocket was a 61.5-carat dia¬ 
mond named “Golden Dawn” which he had recently 
bought at Christie’s for £4,950. This he planned to 
give the Begum to celebrate her recovery. He is not a 
superstitious man and it is doubtful if the history of 
the diamond would have prevented him from purchas¬ 
ing it. “Golden Dawn’’ had been brought from South 
Africa in its rough state, weighing 160 carats before 
it was cut up, and ill-luck seemed to dog its owners. 
When the Aga Khan returned to the hospital later 
that night he learned that his wife was dead. 

He resumed his travels, but not before he had made 
arrangements for Aly’s education. The boy was evi¬ 
dently not to inherit his father’s scholarship, but he 
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already showed great athletic promise. He could ski, 
swim and play tennis with above-average skill and 
delighted the Aga Khan with his obvious love of horses 

and his ability to ride them. 

The Aga Khan at this time sold many of his 

thoroughbreds in France because he wished to leave 
Europe for a while and throw himself into the affairs 
of troubled India. He had spent many months after 
his wife’s death in a serious study of political theory 
and economics and was in chastened mood when he 
landed in Bombay. The country was angry and resent¬ 
ful and in no spirit to welcome the new Commission, 
under the bland leadership of the man whom they 
maliciously dubbed “Sir John Siren.” The old mix¬ 
ture of Swaraj and Satyagraha was brewing again, this 
time under the supervision of the broodingly hand¬ 
some and embittered Jawaharlal Nehru, who seemed 
to have found an alarming compromise between the 
doctrines of Harrow and Moscow. 

The Aga Khan’s insistence that the Simon Com¬ 
mission, disappointing as it seemed to the Nationalists, 
should be given a fair trial endeared him to neither the 
Congress Party nor to the more extreme Moslems. He 
ordered his followers to abstain from boycotting the 
Commission and to avoid the black Hag and rioting 
tactics of the Swarajists. Openly he deplored the noisy 
clamour for complete independence and urged all true 
Moslems to stand aside from the gangster tactics which 
had resulted in Lord Irwin’s train being wrecked by 
a bomb. Against his doctor’s advice he rose from a sick¬ 
bed and presided at the All-India Moslem Conference 
in Delhi. Here he reiterated his injunction against 
violence and pleaded in the strongest terms for loyalty 
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to the Government. His words went out to seventy- 
eight million Moslems, words in which he demanded 
a place in the sun for his co-religionists and a proper 
safeguarding of their legitimate interests. 

But first he was at pains to try and unite the Moslem 
League, which had long been divided into two wings, 
led respectively by Sir Mohammed Shah and Mr. 
Jinnah. Under his calm but very shrewd presidency 
the Conference moved towards an appearance of 
solidarity. Always a good chairman, who knew how to 
get his way without appearing to intrude his own 
personality into discussion, the Aga Khan was at his 
very best in ironing-out the time-honoured irritations 
that had so long separated good Moslems. He was 
rewarded when, at last, the Conference unanimously 


adopted a full-scale manifesto of Moslem claims on 
the following lines: 

“In view of India’s vast extent and its ethnological 
divisions, the only form of government suitable to 
Indian conditions is a federal system with complete 
autonomy and residuary powers vested in the con¬ 
stituent States. 

“The right of Moslems to elect their representatives 
in the various Indian legislatures through separate 
electorates is now the law of the land, and Moslems 
cannot be deprived of that right without their consent. 

“In the Provinces in which Mussulmans constitute 
a minority they shall have a representation in no case 
less than that enjoyed by them under the existing law 
(a principle known as ‘weightage’). 

“It is essential that Mussulmans should have their 
due share in the Central and Provincial Cabinets.” 

Apart from conceding “weightage” to the Hindu 
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minorities in Sind and other predominantly Moslem 
Provinces, the Conference expressed its strong 
insistence that a fair proportion of ^foslems should be 
admitted into the Civil Service and all statutory self- 
governing bodies. In a voice ringing with feeling the 
Aga Khan demanded safeguards for “the protection 
and promotion of Moslem education, languages, 
religion, personal law and charitable institutions, a 
cause for which he had pleaded so eloquently since he 
had first headed an all-Moslem deputation to Lord 
Minto almost a quarter of a century earlier. Now, in 
Delhi, he impressed upon his compatriots the need to 
put their own house in order and to beware of protesta¬ 
tions of goodwill by some of the Congress members. 
Such olive branches might be nothing more than 
camouflaged hand-grenades to be hurled at the 
Government. 

With the Constitution in the melting-pot he thought 
it time to issue a salutary warning to the more excitable 
of his listeners who might be too optimistic about 
sudden changes and disappointed when hopes faded. 
“The British will be in India as long as we can see and 
cannot be spirited away merely by being ignored,” he 
said sharply. 

Soon he was to send his message far beyond Delhi. 
In letters to The l imes and talks with leaders of 
political opinion in Whitehall he stressed again and 
again Moslem India’s loyalty, but warned of the need 
to reassure his people that minority rights would be 
respected. Broadcasting to the United States he spoke 
eloquently of Moslem hopes and claims in a Federal 
India. “They want something that will save them and 
their ideals from being submerged,” he declared. 
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“They ask for an adequate share in the Federal Legis¬ 
lature, as also in the Federal administration of India, 
and they claim self-determination, as well as fully 
autonomous administrations, for all racial and 
linguistic areas—and particularly for those areas which 
have a majority Moslem population. The statement 
that the Moslem religion gives no soul to woman is a 
lie. Their spiritual equality with men is absolute. Till 
1882 a married woman in England had no rights of 
property; but the Moslem woman got full and equal 
rights of property one thousand three hundred years 
ago, when the Moslem religion was founded.” 

With a final appeal to American liberal sentiment 
he concluded: “The Moslems will fight shoulder to 
shoulder with their Hindu brothers for a Constitution 
which will give India a stable government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, for the equal 
good and advancement of all—and not for the 
advantage of any particular caste or creed, which 
would hold the other in its grip.” 

In France, with that familiarly smooth transition 
from prophet and statesman to the role of man-about- 
Europe, he padded comfortably from spa to spa. To 
the cynical it seemed a trifle incongruous to observe 
the gilded progress of this corpulent figure who con¬ 
stantly exhorted his followers to pursue the ways of 
moderation and abstinence and yet became fanatical 
himself only when bunkered or stymied on a golf- 
course. His joy was great and uninhibited when he 
holed out in one at Aix and learned with delight that 
he had driven the ball three hundred yards. 

Travelling in his sleek Rolls-Royce from the “Ritz” 
in Paris to the “Carlton” at Cannes, saying his prayers 
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daily and never missing his hour of solitary prayer and 
meditation every Friday, he seemed to deal with equal 
♦ facility with reports from Wall Street brokers and stud 
managers in Marly and County Kildare. It is most 
doubtful whether the Aga Khan saw any contradiction 
in his activities. The vast majority of his followers 
regarded him as a divinity who could conveniently 
transform Veuve Clicquot by the touch of his lips. 
“One should experience life in order not to be 
dominated by it,” was the comfortable Ismaili 
philosophy to justify the pursuit of happiness. 

He was a complete extrovert with an easy acceptance 
of the good things of life. The business-like control of 
money and its sensible investment appealed to him, 
but in no spirit of gambling. He had more millions 
than he could conveniently count, yet had the good 
taste to handle it without flamboyance. He would enter 
a grill-room with an expert sense of what he wanted, 
issue his orders with a quiet authority and tip hand¬ 
somely, but not to vulgar excess. If he seemed to bring 
an Oriental lavishness to his way of life it must be 
remembered that few kings of modern times have been 
able to command such complete obedience from their 

subjects. 

He had no parliament to carp at his decrees and no 
ministers who dared whisper admonitions when his 
actions seemed indiscreet. He had mammoth capital to 
command without the need to meet shareholders. In 
council he had power without responsibility except as 
dictated by his own good sense and statesmanship. Had 
he been a disgruntled Rockefeller subsisting on dry 
toast and milk he would have been the object of less 
envy and perhaps some pity, but, blessed with a ready 
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digestion and an appreciative eye for the beauty of 
women, jewels and horses, he remained blandly 
oblivious of malicious criticism and the legends of 
gossip-writers. 

His marriage to Mile Andree Carron, in 1929* 
absorbed all the talents of the photographers and 
columnists. The Aga Khan, who was twenty years older 
than his lovely blonde bride, was supposed to have 
first met her when she served him with bonbons across 
the counter of her father’s shop. The truth was not 
quite so romantic. M. Carron had started life as a 
barber and prospered sufficiently to open a restaurant 
in Chambery and later a hotel in Paris. The Aga 
Khan’s numerous visits to Aix had led to an 
acquaintance fostered partly by his fondness for the 
fish caught in Lake Bourget and served deliciously by 
Carron pere. He had known Mile Carron almost since 
her childhood and was delighted to meet her again by 
chance at the house of one of her clients in Paris where 
she and her sister owned a dressmaking salon. A brief 
courtship led to marriage, for which, as head of a sect 
of Mohammedans, on the same footing as a sovereign 

prince, no banns were required. 

Two imams from the Mosque in Paris acted as 
witnesses at the civil ceremony in Aix-les-Bains and 
afterwards officiated at the religious ceremony. Much 
to the Aga Khan’s disappointment and that of his 
followers, the bride firmly declined to become a. 
Moslem. The wedding, as expected, was an affair.of 
some opulence. The civil documents were signed with 
gold pens, the bride wore an exquisite frock trimmed 
with mink and, by a charming coincidence, her 
trousseau was dominated by the familiar colours of 
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green and chocolate. The Aga Khan, beaming in cravat 
and swallow tails, dispensed £2,000 in largesse to the 
poor of the city and smilingly declined to confirm a 
report that he had settled a dowry of £200,000 on the 
bride and presented her with a £50,000 villa on 
romantic Lake Bourget. In pleasant parenthesis was 
the action of a rival restaurateur who, irked by what he 
considered unfair publicity methods, retaliated by 
putting up a notice outside his cafe which proclaimed . 
“Patronized also by Stanley Baldwin, Premier of Great 

Britain.” 

In London the honeymoon was soured by tragic 
reports from India. Gandhi had come out for puma 
swaraj and was downright suspicious of invitations to 
attend a Round Table Conference in London. Con¬ 
gress, which, by the narrow majority of thiity-eight 
votes, had congratulated the Viceroy on his escape 
from assassination, saw no reason to share the enthus¬ 
iasm with which the ruling princes and the Aga Khan 

greeted the Simon Report. 

Congress had given sanction for the Working 
Committee to launch another “civil disobedience 
campaign. Gandhi gave it a spectacular opening b} 
marching to the sea and scooping up some salt in 
defiant protest against the hated Salt Tax. With his 
usual sense of timing he made his march to coincide 
with the Amritsar anniversary. This was the signal for a 
boycott of Government schools and colleges, a seditious 
movement among the Army and the Police and an 
incitement of the people against the payment of rents 
and taxes. Shops selling British goods were picketed, 
and at Chittagong an attempt was made to capture the 
armoury. As usual, Gandhi’s doctrine of non-violence 
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ended in widespread disorders and acts o£ terrorism 
and both he and Nehru were arrested, together with 

many thousands of their followers. 

The Aga Khan warned his fellow-Moslems that the 
campaign could only lead to more misery and the 
worsening of good relations with the Government. 
Mohammed Ali, whose short-lived truce with Gandhi 
over the Caliphate question had threatened Moslem 
unity, now rounded on his former ally and denounced 
the policy of Congress. Speaking in an aggressive 
tone, he told the twenty thousand delegates to the 
All-India Moslem Conference which met in Bombay 
that he disliked domination either by the British 
or by the Hindus. He had come by a long and 
devious route to the view so consistently expressed for 
years by the Aga Khan. “We refuse to join Mr. 
Gandhi,” he said from the Presidential chair, “because 
his movement is not a movement for the complete 
independence of India, but for making the seventy 
millions of Indian Mussulmans dependants of the 
Hindu Mahasabha.” 

It was a blow to Congress, already shaken by Lord 
Irwin’s momentous declaration : “In view of the doubts 
which have been expressed both in Great Britain and 
India regarding the interpretation to be placed on the 
intentions of the British Government in enacting the 
statute of 1919, I am authorized on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government to state clearly that, in their 
judgment, it is implicit in the Declaration of 1917 that 
the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress as 
there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion 
status.” Not only had the Viceroy used the magic 
phrase “Dominion status,” but he had suggested that 
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after the publication of the Simon Commission Report 
a conference should be held between the Govei nment 
and the representatives of British India and the Native 
States to try and reach agreement. Congress replied 
with its civil disobedience campaign and the Aga Khan 
made it clear that he would use his influence to help 
make the conference a success. His acceptance of an 
invitation to attend the Round Table Conference was 
expected, but Nehru, dipping his pen in gall, summed 
up Congress’s hatred and fear of the Ismaili leader. 

I quote his words since they may help to an undei- 

standing of what was to follow: 

“It was fitting that in this assembly of vested 

interests,” said Nehru, “imperialist, feudal, financial, 
industrial, religious, communal, the leadership of the 
British Indian delegation should fall to the Aga Khan, 
who in his own person happened to combine all these 
interests in some degree. Closely associated as he has 
been with British imperialism and the British ruling 
class for over a generation, residing chiefly in England, 
he could thoroughly appreciate and represent our 
rulers’ interests and viewpoint. He would have been 
an able representative of Imperialist England at that 
Round Table Conference. The wrong of it was that he 
was supposed to represent India.” 1 

Yet even though Nehru condemned the Aga Khan 
for “lining up the Moslem landed classes as well as the 
bourgeoisie with the British Government, he was faii- 
minded enough to admit that his political opponent 
had shown himself ‘‘far from personally narrow¬ 
minded on communal or sectarian matters.” 

Unperturbed by the growing resentment of Con- 

1 Autobiography, J. Nehru, page 293. The Bodley Head, 1936- 
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gress against his co-operation with the British Govern¬ 
ment, the Aga Khan continued to exert his powerful 
influence to unite Indian Moslems and prevail upon 
them to jettison sectional aims and jealousies. While 
he was busily preparing his brief for the Conference 
an event took place that gave him enormous personal 
pleasure and fulfilled the dream of a lifetime. 

Since 1921 he had won over £220,000 in prize- 
money on the British Turf, but his purchases and 
training costs were far in excess of that figure. Under 
his guidance, and with the fullest co-operation, Lamb- 
ton had been buying some wonderful yearlings, and 
one of them, Blenheim, a son of Blandford, purchased 
for 4,100 guineas, gave him his first triumph in the 
Derby. Blenheim proved the vindication of his owner's 
faith in staying-power, but after that Derby of 1930 
the Aga Khan ruefully admitted that he had perhaps 
been a trifle lucky 1 Both he and his stable jockey, that 
fine rider Michael Beary, had preferred the chances of 
Rustom Pasha in the race, and this was the mount 
finally chosen, while 18 to 1 Blenheim was put in the 
capable hands of Harry Wragg, the Head Waiter. 
Watching the race with the owner were the Begum 
and his son, Aly, now a handsome young man of 
nineteen and already establishing a reputation as a 
dare-devil steeplechase rider. It was a race which the 
Aga Khan would never forget. The much-fancied 
Rustom Pasha quickly faded, and his despised stable- 
mate, nursed along by Wragg, began to come into the 
picture with Diolite, which seemed to be a certain 
winner until a few seconds from the end. The two 
horses were almost locked together as they fought out 
the race, inch by inch, until Blenheim drew ahead and 
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passed the post a length ahead of Iliad, with Diolite 
in third place. 

Not for the last time a bookmaker shouted . The 
Aga wins! ” and the roar that went up must have glad¬ 
dened the hearts of the owner and that brilliant trainer, 
Dick Dawson. As Beary turned sadly away the Aga 
Khan threw him a sympathetic smile and Aly went 
over at once to shake him by the hand and wish him 
better luck next time. 

It was a proud moment for the winning owner when 
he was summoned to the Royal Box to receive the con¬ 
gratulations of King George and Queen Mary, with 
whom he had been on terms of friendship during the 
thirty years since he came to England to attend King 
Edward’s Coronation. 

“How much did you have on it?” asked the King, 
smiling. 

“Not a shilling. Your Majesty,” sadly replied the 
owner. 

He was deservedly proud of the winner and often 
went to watch him during his training gallops at What- 
combe. A friend from India, and a very hne horseman, 
was standing with him on the rails, following Blenheim 
with glistening eyes. 

“I would like very much to ride him,” he murmured. 

The Aga Khan, usually the most generous of hosts, 
shook his head decisively. 

“I’m sorry,” he said with great firmness. “You are a 
rider, not a jockey, and that’s a very different tiling. 

Six years later, much to the disappointment of Eng¬ 
lish breeders, he sold Blenheim for £45*000 to an 
American syndicate headed by Mr. William Dupont 
and his sister. 
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That memorable Derby year he had won nearly 
£46,259 in prizes, and the two years that followed 
brought in together another £77,000 with the 
triumphant green and chocolate blasting to the win¬ 
ning post in a series of great finishes. Rustom Pasha had 
repaired his Derby disappointment by winning the 
Eclipse Stakes, while the Aga Khan joined the King 
and Queen to watch his Ut Majeur take the Cesare- 
witch at 100 to 8. Now his reputation as a breeder and 
judge of horseflesh had become such a talisman in 
racing circles that he was being offered absurdly large 
sums for his yearlings merely in the hope that the 

legendary luck would be passed on. 

To an owner of such incredible personal fortune no 
offer justified parting with an animal that seemed to 
show promise. He bought carefully and sold only with 
the greatest reluctance. His studs in France and Ireland 
were estimated to be worth £1,500,000, and there was 
no temptation to sell horses that might one day win 
classics and command 500-guinea stud fees. Again and 
again he was approached by would-be purchasers of 
stock from Sheshoon or Marly. Such was the faith in 
his breeding that he was offered £20,000 for only a 
half-share in a colt which had run only once and won 
his race in the famous colours. He refused to sell. 

He had now transferred his horses to the Newmarket 
stables of Frank Butters, who was to train hundreds of 
winners for his employer before, eighteen years later, 
he met with an accident which led to his retirement. 

Butters it was who persuaded the Aga Khan to keep 
Ut Majeur in training after the colt had lost race after 
race since his great Cesarewitch victory. The Aga 
Khan, rarely the man to change his mind once he had 
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reached a decision on racing matters, listened to the 
arguments of his new trainer and had his faith rewarded 
when Ut Majeur won the Derby Cup by a neck. 

In 1092 he again headed the list of winning owners 

with his so far highest figure of £ 57 < 77 8 in P nze ' 
money, a figure which he was to beat several times in 

the great years of racing ahead of him. He had a supeib 

trio of three-year-olds in Firdaussi, Dastur and 

Udaipur. Of Dastur he was particularly proud, but this 

horse which had all the stamina and speed expected of 

an Aga Khan entry did not have his share of the 

owner's usual luck. In each of the three classic races for 

which he was entered he had the disappointment of 

finishing second. In the St. Leger that year he had 

entered no fewer than four horses: Dastur, the filly 

Udaipur, who had won the Oaks, Firdaussi and Taj 

Kasra. Neither of the last two seemed to have a very 

strong chance, but the Aga Khan had noted Fiidaussi 

with a shrewd eye from his early training and thought 

he had a chance. Michael Beary was once again out of 

luck in taking his pick of the stable entries. He had won 

the Oaks on Udaipur at 10 to 1, but passed over the 

filly and also Firdaussi in favour of the better-fancied 

Dastur. Harry Wragg went to the post on Udaipur, 

with Freddie Fox riding the 20 to 1 Firdaussi. 

The four jockeys were there impatiently waiting for 
the off while the spectators trained their glasses on the 
caps in order to pick out each of the Aga Khan s 
entries. Beary wore the stable’s chocolate cap as he sat 
there on Dastur, who was carrying many thousands of 
pounds of the public’s money and had come down in 
the betting to 6 to 1; the “Head Waiter” wore a cap of 
green as he patted the neck of the filly Udaipur; 
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Freddie Fox on Firdaussi, and J. Taylor who rode Taj 
Kasra, both wore white caps. The Town Moor crowd 
stared in amazement as those four caps came bobbing 
down the straight in a finish that will always be remem¬ 
bered when racing men get together to discuss breeding 
methods and the luck of the Aga Khan. First it seemed 
that the chocolate cap was in front, and punters turned 
to make for the crestfallen bookmakers; then the whites 
danced forward, only to give way to Harry Wragg s 
green cap, and then it was white again, and white 

finally darted forward to win by a neck. 

The crowd seemed to freeze into incredulity as the 
numbers went up, then a great roar rolled out all over 
Doncaster. Four out of the first five horses belonged to 
one owner, the Aga Khan, who had so shatteringly 
justified his reputation as a judge of horses and of 
breeding. Firdaussi had won from the luckless Dastur, 
with Udaipur and Taj Kasra taking fourth and fifth 
places respectively. The Aga Khan bubbled with 
excitement and delight, almost as thrilled as he had 
been over his first Derby triumph. Turning to a racing 
expert who stood by his side, he said breathlessly: 
“That comes of managing my own horses. I insisted on 
running Firdaussi because I was absolutely confident 
that he had a splendid chance.” With a beaming smile 
for Frank Butters, sharing the great victory, he said: 
“Let me lead him in. He may not have been a favourite 
in the odds, but he’s my favourite.” But even in the 
flush of success he had a consoling word for Beary, who 
was unsaddling his mount and no doubt thinking back 

to Blenheim’s Derby. 

“Hard luck, Michael,” he said sympathetically. 

These glorious days of racing studded an exacting 
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period in the career o£ the Aga Khan. The work o£ the 
Round Table Conference demanded the greatest 
patience on his part and an ability to deal authori¬ 
tatively with the most delicate issues. He was a 
tower of quiet strength in Committee, wheie pioblerns 
involving the possible destiny of millions of his 
countrymen had to be solved diplomatically. His work 
was not confined to London. For nearly three years he 
had not been back to India and there was a growing 
tendency among a small section of his followers to 
grumble at a leader who seemed to have horse-racing 
closer to his heart than their welfare. The more critical, 
exasperated by the growing belligerence of the Hindus, 
found it difficult to share India’s enthusiasm oyer the 
success of Blenheim in the Derby or the owner s prac¬ 
tical monopoly of the recent St. Leger. 

At this time the Aga Khan was visited in London by 
his mother, who had come all the way from the hushed 
precincts of her Bombay palace in order to receive 
from the King the Order of the Crown of India, 
awarded her in the last Birthday Honours List. Perhaps 
this was not the whole reason for the long journey, 
sensible as the Lady Ali Shah was of the honour paid 
to her. It was whispered that the heavily-veiled woman, 
who to the end opposed her son on the subject of 
purdah and thought it sinful to be photographed, had 
come to remind him that he had stayed away too long 
from India. His activities at the Round Table Con¬ 
ference were doubtless of value, but the Ismailis 
expected and needed guidance in their own spiritual 
and communal affairs. One might speak for the 
Moslems of India at the great conference table in St. 
lames's Palace, but ten million of his own sect also had 
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pressing problems which could not be disposed of from 
the grandstand at Epsom or Ascot. As the head of his 
sect he owed more of his time to his mukhis, who 
needed a closer liaison with him. It was reported that 
Lady Ali Shah, who was particularly fond of her grand¬ 
son, had hinted that Aly, who was now a very active 
young man of twenty-one, might assume more of his 
father’s duties as a deputy-imam, who could receive 
pilgrims, conduct weddings and fulfil so many of the 
routine functions which the Aga Khan had so 

energetically executed in former years. 

The criticism, if made at all, was not enti r el y 
deserved. Lady Ali Shah, who had always kept purdah 
and lived a life of great piety and devotion was not 
much interested in the world outside Aga Hall. During 
her son’s early years and in his long absences abroad 
she had been high-priestess of the Ismailis, as well as 
chancellor of the exchequer and administrative con¬ 
troller of the great organization. Now shewas in her 
eighties and unable to see why the Aga Khan should 
choose to spend so much time and effort on pursuits 
which did not directly benefit the members of his own 
sect. Herself living in the most austere fashion, she was 
unsympathetic to the round of pleasure which he 
followed so industriously. There were stables and race- 
courses in Bombay and the society of pleasant people 
in Poona, Simla and Delhi, if he needed to relax from 

the routine duties of his office. . , 

Like most mothers of only sons, particularly when 

the father dies at an early age, Lady All Shah was also 

fiercely possessive and not quite able to appreciate that 

the Aga Khan had grown into a statesman with powers 

and abilities which would soon be severely tested. He 
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had become more Westernized than perhaps he realized 
himself, and it was easy to find good reasons for not 
enduring a long, exhausting summer in his own 
country. 

His new wife had been presented at Court in a dress 
of white and silver brocade with a train of the same 
material, embroidered with diamonds and pearls. She 
was soon established as one of the leading hostesses of 
London and Paris, with a growing reputation, faith¬ 
fully and expensively acquired, of being one of the 
world’s best-dressed women, a field in which she was 
later only surpassed by the Duchesses of Kent and 
Windsor. The Begum was slim and always an out¬ 
standing figure at race-meetings, fashionable dinner¬ 
parties and the Casino at Cannes, where, dressed in 
cream lace, a Venetian red jacket and a skirt sewn with 
clusters of rubies and seed-pearls, she played baccarat 
one night and walked out nonchalantly with chips 
worth £*4,000. 

The Aga Khan’s golf had become more and more 
dear to him, and the victory of Blenheim gave 
him an added zest for the Turf. His son, Aly, also 
seemed reluctant to abandon the delights of Europe 
for the duties of a spiritual heir-apparent, and since 
the two were already the best of friends and both 
devoted to racing and the cosmopolitan life of the 
Riviera it was more tempting than ever to make the 
Ritz Hotel in London the headquarters for their many 
activities. From here the Aga Khan could maintain 
easy contact with Whitehall and with Fitzroy House, 
Newmarket. He could cross the Channel to Paris, 
inspect his stud at Marly and board the Blue Train 
for his beloved Cannes; also easy of access by air was 
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Africa, where his followers had increased in numbers 

and presented him with new problems. . 

The Aga Khan had never encouraged the belief in 

his divinity held by his Ismaili disciples and always 
stamped hard on excessive adoration by the more 
fanatical of his sect. He was not over-pleased by an 
incident that took place on one of his tours of the 
Bombay province. It had been arranged that his train 
should stop at various places on the line in order that 
local followers might receive the blessing of their 
Imam. At one halt the rain was pouring down relent¬ 
lessly, and as the Aga Khan was not feeling too well 
he decided not to emerge as planned. A mukhi took 
one of the Imam’s shoes and placed it reverently on 
the platform, where it was regarded with the venera- 
tion due to its owner. The nazirs, or purses, which 
would have been laid at the Aga Khan s feet, were 
piled round the shoe and gathered up by the mukhis 
before the train proceeded to the next stop. 

In London the Aga Khan was soon giving minute 
study to the problems that would confront him at the 
first Round Table Conference. It was a situation that 
needed the most delicate handling. His suite at the 
“Ritz” was piled high with reports, dossiers and works 
of reference which he often pored over until the early 
hours. He seemed to need little sleep, but, like Mr. 
Churchill, could not dispense with a short refreshing 
nap after lunch. He resumed his old rounds of golf 
at Roehampton and would return for a light breakfast 
of fruit and coffee before beginning the work of the 
day. In his bedroom with the open windows overlook¬ 
ing the Park he attacked the punchball and set himself 
a complicated system of exercises. Every evening before 
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dinner, whatever the weather, he would walk briskly 
round Green Park or have his little run if too many 
people were not about. 

He applied his lively well-stocked mind to the Simon 
Report, which repeated so much that he had stated 
as long ago as 1918. The Report, a model of lucid 
expression, had been published in June, 1930, and 
recommended that dyarchy should be scrapped and re¬ 
placed by the first progressive steps towards future 
Federation. Neither the Aga Khan nor other liberals 
were satisfied that the Report was perfect; there were 
discordant notes in the symphony, notably the insistent 
beat of the words “gradual” and “safeguards,” but 
Lord Irwin’s attitude was encouraging, and the invita¬ 
tion to try and reach “the greatest possible measure 
of agreement for the final proposals” to be submitted 
to Parliament offered hope that the Government was 
genuinely anxious to achieve a settlement of claims 
over the friendly conference tables. 

Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues rejected invitations 
to attend as members of the British-India delegation at 
the conference opened - by the King in November. 
From British India came fifty-eight delegates. The 
Hindu Liberals were led by Sir Tej Sapru and Mr. 
Shastri; the Moslems by the Aga Khan, Sir Mohammed 
Shaft, the now co-operative Mr. Mohammed Ali, Mr. 
Fazl-ul-Huq and Mr. Jinnah; the crusading Dr. 
Ambedkar represented the Depressed Classes; and the 
sixteen delegates from the States included princes like 
Baroda, Kashmir and Patiala. The British delegation 
was representative of the three leading political parties, 
with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Prime Minister, as 
leader. 
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From the first the Aga Khan played a dominant role 
in the proceedings. Never an impressive speaker, more 
effective on paper than on the platform, he had never¬ 
theless a quietly decisive manner that made him move 
easily among men of different opinions. Like a great 
counsel with a closely documented brief, he was always 
ready with his facts, but he also possessed the true 
judicial spirit in carefully exploring the other man s 
point of view. At the numerous committees over which 
he presided he was always so tactful but firm that one 
of the Hindu delegates came away from a meeting with 
the remark, half in jest, that “the best thing to do 
would be to make him Viceroy of India with unlimited 
powers.” An American observer wrote back to his 
friends in Washington : ‘‘If the Aga is worth his weight 
in gold to his Moslem followers, to the British, whom 
he so steadfastly befriends, he should be worth his 
weight in diamonds”—a remark which Mr. Nehru 
himself might have made but in a rueful rather than 

in a complimentary sense! 

Progress was slow and there was an uneasy feeling 

that without the voice of Congress, however strident, 
this Conference could not truly speak for four hundred 
million people. But the work went on steadily. Sir 
Tej Sapru, a disciple of the Aga Khan s old friend, 
Gokhale, spoke out decisively for a federal system in 
terms echoed by his colleagues. “India wants and is 
determined to achieve a status of equality,” he said. 
“Equality with the other free members of the British 
Commonwealth, an equality which will give it a 
Government not merely responsive but responsible to 
the popular voice.” The princes showed a surprisingly 
progressive attitude, all agreeing with the principle of 
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a federal constitution and offering to join such an All- 
India federation if their rights were guaranteed. 

The Indian delegation seemed to have reached a 
remarkable harmony of views, but the Aga Khan was 
a little doubtful; there remained the very troubled 
question of the Minorities. As soon as the Conference 
split up into a series of sub-committees he was at once 
appointed to serve on the Minorities Committee. He 
had been unanimously elected Chairman of the whole 
British-India delegation to the Conference from the 
very first session, and no member—prince or politician 
—could accuse him of partiality. 

Sir Tej Sapru paid willing tribute to the quiet 
moderation of his attitude: “He exemplifies the best 
culture of both the East and the West.” Making few 
speeches, moving diplomatically behind the scenes, he 
did much in his unobtrusive way to steer the dis¬ 
cussions round the shoals of narrow-mindedness. But in 
the earliest stages of the Conference he feared that the 
Hindu-Moslem communal problem might well torpedo 
all the good work unless a spirit of compromise prevailed. 

He set himself to produce a scheme which would 
safeguard the legitimate interests of the Moslems and 
other minorities. At this he worked night and day, 
drafting what he called “A Settlement of the Com¬ 
munal Problem” which he hoped would satisfy the 
special claims of each class. It was a matter of special 
regret that he had lost the benefit of the advice of 
Mohammed Ali, who, already ill when he landed in 
England, had died in the early days of the Conference. 

In far-off Delhi the Congress Party was becoming a 
little restless at reports from St. James’s Palace which 
seemed to point to harmony. The members of the 
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Round Table Conference were contemptuously dis¬ 
missed as stooges of the British Government represent¬ 
ing nobody but themselves. “A crowd of highnesses, 
lords, knights and others of high degree,” Nehru 
sneered. “We watched its proceedings with amazement 
and ever-growing disgust. The mutual squabbles, 
varied by feasting and mutual admiration. ... It was 
all jobbery—big jobs, little jobs, jobs and seats for the 
Hindus, for the Moslems, for the Sikhs, for the Anglo- 
Indians, for the Europeans. The different p-oups 
seemed to prowl about like hungry wolves waiting for 
their prey—the spoils under the new constitution 
Fortunately, Mr. Gandhi seemed to be in a slightly 
less uncompromising mood or possibly a trifle appre¬ 
hensive that the Conference might make far-reaching 
decisions without him. The Viceroy, Lord Irwin, had 
opened peace negotiations with the Congress leader, 
who agreed to call off civil disobedience if all political 
prisoners were immediately released. Gandhi was now 
prepared to abandon his boycott of the Conference an 
would go to London with Mrs. Naidu as the sole repre¬ 
sentative of Congress. Whether he hoped to achieve 
anything is doubtful. He addressed the Viceroy as 
“Dear Friend,” told his colleagues that he expected to 
be away three months only, and reaffirmed that the 
Congress goal of complete Swaraj remained intact no 
matter what was decided at the Round Table 

Conference. 

In November, 1931, the King and Queen received 
the delegates to the second session of the Conference 
in the Picture Gallery at Buckingham Palace. The Aga 
Khan, in strict morning dress, stood beside the princes, 

1 Autobiography , page 293. 
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brilliant and bejewelled, while Gandhi shook hands 
with the King-Emperor and the Prince of Wales, whose 
last visit to India he had boycotted only a few years 
back. The Duke of Windsor tells us that as the 
Mahatma, in dhoti and sandals, was received by the 
King-Emperor one of the polo-playing princes turned 
to him and whispered gloomily: “This will cost you 
India.” 

For the Aga Khan the arrival of Gandhi was both 
a challenge and an invitation which he was eager to 
accept. Although he did not entirely share the delega¬ 
tion's optimistic faith in Gandhi’s role of peacemaker 
between the rival factions, he welcomed his appearance 
on the Minorities Committee and had great respect for 
the Mahatma’s sympathy for the Untouchables. Here 
at last was an opportunity to hammer out a satisfactory 
agreement. 

Hopefully, the Aga Khan brought to the committee- 
room the settlement plan which he had drafted with 
brilliant skill. Hopefully he laid it before Gandhi and 
the other members. It was signed by himself, represent¬ 
ing the Moslems, Dr. Ambedkar (Depressed Classes), 
Rao Selvam (Christians), Sir Henry Gidney (Anglo- 
Indians) and Sir Hubert Carr (Europeans). It reiterated 
the case which the Aga Khan had so persistently put 
forward for his co-religionists, but was noticeably 
worded in most conciliatory terms. He proposed, how¬ 
ever, that the North-West Frontier Province should be 
given the status of a Governor’s Province, like the 
others, and that Sind should be separated from the 
Bombay Presidency and put on the same footing as the 
other provinces in British India. The Depressed 
Classes, whose cause he had so often pleaded with 
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Gokhale, and all the other minorities were also to be 
given generous privileges and their identity respected, 

particularly the right to separate electorates 

Hope soon wilted. Gandhi at first asked for a week 
to consider the whole problem, but returned to the 
discussions without having seen the light. He retaliated 
with an alternative Congress scheme and seemed dis¬ 
posed to come to a settlement with the Moslems and 
the Sikhs but to leave out the others. He continued to 
proclaim his own humility and pacific nature: 1 can 

only act as a humble messenger of peace, try to get 
together representatives of different interests and see 
whether by heart-to-heart conversation we may not be 
able to come to a settlement.” Fine words but difficult 
to accept when at every prospect of settlement the 
Mahatma reminded fellow-delegates that he was speak¬ 
ing only personally and without authority to bind Con¬ 
gress. He was ready, however, to be accommodating to 
the Moslem delegates if they joined forces with him on 
the Congress issue of independence. Such an offer was 
not likely to appeal to the Aga Khan, and Mr. Nehru 
shrugged the matter off in a bitter aside: It is a little 
difficult to imagine the Aga Khan standing for Indian 

independence,” he murmured. 

Ramsay MacDonald was becoming impatient at the 

constant bickerings and evasive subtleties that took 
up so much time. He reminded delegates that the com- 
munal deadlock must not impede the broader issues of 
federation and urged them to settle the minorities 
question among themselves . 1 Gandhi promptly sug- 

1 The Indian Problem (Oxford University Press), by Pro- 
fessor R. Coupland, gives an admirable account of the feuding 

at the Conference. 
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gested that the Minorities Committee should be 
adjourned so that members could meet informally and 
try to work out a formula. For his part the Aga Khan 
welcomed the idea of “heart-to-heart conversations,” 
and invited Gandhi and the leaders of the minority 
parties to use his hotel freely for any private meetings. 

His suite at the “Ritz” had already been a rendez¬ 
vous for the British Prime Minister and any other 
delegate to the Conference. It was a delicate atmo¬ 
sphere little improved by Gandhi’s fencing in the early 
stages, and the Aga Khan did not find it easy to re¬ 
assure Dr. Ambedkar and the others that the Mahatma 
was playing anything but a stalling game. However, he 
persisted with his efforts, and when Gandhi at last 
announced himself willing to talk the Aga Khan stood 
at the door of the “Ritz” to greet him. For nearly three 
hours they remained together behind locked doors, but 
when Gandhi left at midnight there was little to 
declare as a dividend except renewed assurances of 
goodwill. The only practical result of the Aga Khan’s 
draft settlement was agreement on his proposals for 
the North-West Frontier Province and Sind. 

Asked to attend a meeting in one of the committee- 
rooms of the House of Commons to meet members of 
the National Moslem League, attended by many 
ambassadors and representatives of both Houses of 
Parliament, he repeated his pledge that nothing was to 
be feared from his co-religionists. “I can give you,” 
he said firmly, “the confident assurance that the 
Moslems of India are not going to interpose in any way 
between this country and India’s national aspirations. 
Far from it. They are anxious that the ordered progress 
of India towards equality within the Commonwealth 
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of Nations should be assured. Indian Moslems ask for 
nothing that they are not ready to give in their turn 

to other sections of the Commonwealth.” 

While the work of the second session dragged on, 
the Aga Khan was still dealing with an immense 
amount of private business. He had gone far ahead 
with his welfare schemes for Ismaili communities all 
over the world and was personally handling the massive 
reports and queries which reached him from Bombay. 
His mother, who was still in England, was gratified at 
his interest in religious work and approved his dona¬ 
tion of a large sum for the site of a new mosque at 
South Shields, which had a large Moslem community. 
Despite her insistence on the veil, Lady Ah Shah was 
much taken with modern transport and was only dis¬ 
suaded by her grandson from flying home. The Aga 
Khan also enjoyed air travel. When it was rumoured 
at this time that he was buying a luxurious yacht for 
£500,000, he denied it laughingly. “I am not a good 
sailor,” he confessed. “I hate the sea and travel on it 

only when I cannot help it.” 

A few months later, while on a visit to France, he 

flew to Brighton specially to see his son ride in the 

Berwick Welter Handicap. Aly rode his own gelding, 

Grey Wonder, which he bought privately after the 

horse had run third to his father’s Taj ud Din in the 

London Cup. He sent him for training to the Aga 

Khan’s trainer, Frank Butters. That day Aly rode a 

beautiful race to win handsomely and the cheers that 

followed him past the winning-post made his father a 

very happy man. 

There was sadness, however, when he went over to 
visit his Sheshoon Stud to see how his brood mares 
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were doing. H is old friend, Lord Wavertree, had died 
in February, and the Aga Khan mourned that fine 
judge of thoroughbreds. How well he remembered that 
summer’s day long ago in 1904 when Colonel Hall 
Walker, as he was then, showed him round Tully Stud, 
pointing with pride at the stallions, brood mares, foals 
and yearlings that made life worth living for him. Arm 
in arm they had strolled round the famous Adam and 
Eve Garden which had been designed by a landscape 
genius specially brought over from japan by the 
Colonel. The Aga Khan would never forget the man 
who really fired his imagination for the British Turf. 

Lord Wavertree made many enemies with his sharp 
tongue and temper, and he was known in racing circles 
as “Whimsical Walker,” because he changed his mind 
so often, particularly when his astrological charts were 
behaving erratically. He once told the Aga Khan that 
if he had invested his money according to his (Waver- 
tree’s) ideas his success would have been much greater. 
The Aga Khan, who always consulted Wavertree 
before taking a really important decision, had to admit 
that the shrewd old man was probably right. But very 
indirectly Wavertree left him a handsome souvenir, for 
it was the National Stud, formerly Tully, that bred 
Blandford, father of the great Bahrain, who was to 
give his owner such happiness. 

Unfortunately, during the Round Table Con¬ 
ferences he found little leisure for visits to Sheshoon or 
his French stud-farm. His prestige in the international 
Held brought many statesmen and politicians for off- 
the-record consultation, and his very forceful and un¬ 
conventional views caused him to be invited by the 
B.B.C. to broadcast on the subject: “If I Were 
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Dictator.” The invitation gave him an opportunity to 
dust off theories and convictions which he had h<dd 
many years. The result was a brilliant essay which I 
think is still worth looking at twenty years later. We 
must remember that it was broadcast from an England 
with two and a half million unemployed to a very 
troubled Europe in which Hitler and his Nazis were 
already making much noise. Behind the Aga Khan s 
urbane speech there was much sadness and disillusion¬ 
ment, but a characteristic shrewdness. 

“A Dictator would have the comforting reflection. 

he began, “that, given a single eye to human good and 
progress, nothing he did could make the world worse 
than it is today.” He would try and make it impossible 
to have another World War and try to rectify the errors 
of Versailles. He would abolish national armies and 
navies and have an international force. “My dictator¬ 
ship would uphold, rather than break down, national 
autonomy,” he went on. “Excessive centralization 
would be avoided by the maintenance of local parlia¬ 
ments, but with a World Parliament at Geneva or 
Lausanne to replace the present League of Nations. 
He declared that he would unite Germany and 
Austria, and also the Persian and Turkish races. He 
wanted to see a federal, united Arabia. Every European 
child would be taught at least one Eastern language, 
and every Asiatic child a European one. Education 
until the age of eighteen or twenty would be com¬ 
pulsory all over the world. Tariff walls would be taken 

down and trade allowed to flow. 

It was pleasant to muse on his theories, but harsh 

realities soon called him back to St. James’s Palace for 
the third and last session of the Round Table Con- 
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ference. He was still prominent among the forty-six 
delegates left. Mr. Gandhi had departed, as had most 
of the princes. To the Aga Khan the news from India 
was most disquieting, and he made up his mind to 
return to his country as soon as he could leave the 
Conference, and also wind up his work on the Dis¬ 
armament Conference in Geneva. That was not to be 
for many months. In the North-West Frontier 
Province a fanatical Moslem organization calling them¬ 
selves the “Red Shirts” had come out in favour of the 
Congress policy and made a strong effort to turn the 
tribesmen into a military force. 

Terrorism stalked in Bengal and was vigorously 
rooted out by the new Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, who 
showed no patience with the latest passive resistance 
campaign, and arrested Gandhi, together with Nehru 
and Patel. Yet again, while he and his fellow-delegates 
tidied up the last details of India’s proposed new Con¬ 
stitution, the Aga Khan was cabling messages of hope 
to Indian Moslems and counselling the greatest 
restraint. Terrible communal riots started in Bombay 
and Cawnpore and the Aga Khan wrote a letter to The 
Times in which he sadly admitted that the problem 
needed something more drastic than any political 
solution. “It is simply,” he said with unusual bitter¬ 
ness, “a question of the level of civilization attained by 
the vast majority of the inhabitants of British India.” 

Neither the Aga Khan’s letters to The Times . nor 
Gandhi s Fast unto Death” for the Untouchables, 
could cure India’s sickness. The Round Table Con¬ 
ference had ended its useful but thankless task. Gandhi 
was broken for the time being. The Aga Khan once 
more packed his trunks and resumed his travels. 
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STATESMAN AND SPORTSMAN 

On 17 January, 1933. the Aga Khan was called 
to the telephone in Cannes, where he had gone to 
escape an English winter. There were rumours of an 
estrangement from his wife, but nobody was more 
delighted than the Aga Khan to learn that he had 
become the father of another son. Although he woul 
have preferred a daughter, he stepped out of the 
Blue Train with his usual beaming smile for the 
photographers and drove at once to the American 
Hospital in Paris to see the Begum and the eight-pound 
baby whom he called Sadruddin. Always dressed in 
white, and wheeled in a white pram by a nurse 
uniformed, of course, in the same colour, the baby 
would accompany his mother on her shopping 
expeditions. Often at Aix-les-Bains or in Cannes, when 
the sun was shining, his father would drive out in an 
open carriage whispering nonsense to the child on is 

lap. t _. . j 

The Aga Khan soon returned to the Riviera and 

more golf, but he was eager to resume his work as 

Chairman of the British Indian Delegation to the Joint 

Select Committee on Indian Reforms. Within a few 

months he was on his way to India, his first visit in four 

years. It was a changed scene that greeted him and the 

Begum as they landed in Bombay. Gandhi was 

politically bankrupt and, with the exception of extreme 

Congress elements, even the Hindus were enthusiastic 
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about the Aga Khan’s visit. Never had his prestige been 
so high in India. His labours at the Round Table Con¬ 
ference and at Geneva, his powerful intervention for 
the minorities and the reports of his spade-work in 
high places for the cause of Indian freedom had led to 
a great surge of popularity. It was even being fancifully 
suggested that he had returned in order to assume the 
leadership of all British India. 

For her part the Begum was enchanted by all she 
saw. They had been greeted at Bombay with a scented 
chain of roses and stayed a month at the Aga Khan’s 
villa before paying a visit to the handsome, autocratic 
Maharajah of Bikaner, who was reputed to have the 
largest harem in India. Instead of finding the numerous 
wives in cloistered purdah, the Aga Khan and the 
Begum were surprised to see them playing tennis and 
splashing happily about in an enormous marble 
bathing-pool. 

The Aga Khan seemed to have recovered his health. 
At Mazgaon his brain worked like a buzz-saw, cutting 
through a mass of routine with ease. From his mukhis 
and imams he took reports which he analysed in the 
light of his own travels among the African com¬ 
munities. Vast sums of money had accumulated in his 

/ 

absence and he set himself the familiar task of 
allocating funds where they were most needed. 
Sensitive to the buoyant spirit of the crowds which had 
greeted him, he thought the moment ripe to speak out 
strongly on India’s future. 

“Don t hold up progress,” he said passionately. 

“Don’t try to slay each other.” 

• • 

There might be weak points and defects in the 
federal plan, but this was the most momentous and 
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unparalleled political transition in the history of the 
country. “The first duty is to stop the economic rot/* 
he went on. Without an improvement political 

progress would be worth nothing. 

He was shocked and depressed by what he saw and 
heard even in the first few weeks of his visit. He talked 
to Government officials, economists and farmers and 
began to appreciate that the reports which had reached 
him in England had glossed over India's economic 
troubles. That year the country’s exports amounted in 
value to £102,000,000, only a third of the figure for 
1925. Prices slid down to the lowest ever, and farmers 
were not slow to blame British rule for the disaster. 
The population had jumped in ten years by over 
thirty-five millions. Jute and tea fell in output and the 
cultivation of cotton received its first knock from the 
competition of Japan. But without minimizing the 
present troubles and those that might lie ahead he was 
emphatic about the need for unity, not only among 
his own people but all Indians who sincerely wished 
to make themselves fit for self-government. “United we 
stand—divided we fall,” he cried. “We should not give 
the opportunity to diehards to make capital from our 
differences and use them against us.” 

The Aga Khan’s triumphal progress was not without 
its dangers. The Khoja Suddarak, a secessionist sect, 
declared flatly that they would pay no more tithes to 
the leader of the Ismailis. There were also rumours 
that some Moslem hooligans would break up his next 
meeting at Aga Hall when the faithful came to lay their 
tithes at his feet. He even received letters threatening 
to murder him unless he left India or changed the pro- 
British tone of his speeches. He handed these letters to 
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the police and continued his tour with Aly, who had 
arrived from England and was assisting his father in 
his duties. Before leaving Bombay the Aga Khan 
learned with regret that his first wife, the Princess 
Shahzadi, had died. He made the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the body to be taken to Iraq for burial at 
Kerbala, which occupies such a hallowed place in the 
history of the Shiah community. 

From the Moslems of Bengal he received an urgent 
invitation to visit Calcutta and give them the latest 
reports from London on the constitutional problem. 
Although much weakened by a sudden attack of fever, 
he insisted on keeping to his programme and reached 
Calcutta at the end of March, 1934. He was invited to 
stay at Government House and was taken there in 
procession by a crowd of Bengali followers thousands 
strong. Still very weak, but encouraged by the 
enthusiasm and good spirits of the people, he made a 
fine speech at the luncheon given in his honour by the 
Moslem members of the Legislative Council. Behind the 
cheers, however, he could hear the crackle of anxiety. 

He was among men of goodwill, but the mood of 
patriotic loyalty, already shaken by the price slump 
and increase in taxation, might be driven off unless 
the long-promised constitutional reforms moved faster. 
Speaking once more as “India’s unofficial ambassador 
to Britain” he insisted that the wisest course for his 
people was to prepare themselves for the coming 
changes by avoiding internal feuds and developing 
their own culture. In education and a strong Press he 
saw more hope than in the bickerings about a formula. 

After the most strenuous tour of his career, including 
a brief visit to Burma to study at first hand that 
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country’s mood on the eve of promised independence, 
the Aga Khan turned eagerly back to Europe with the 
promise of England in the spring. Epsom and Ascot 
were in the air and he had heard excellent reports from 
his trainers. 

That year, 1934, was to be one of many surprises 
and not a few disappointments. To his overwhelming 
delight he heard that he had been elected an honorary 
member of the Jockey Club, the first Asiatic to be 
so honoured. The election did not give him the right 
to vote, as an honorary member, but he had already 
demonstrated at the last Gimcrack Dinner that he had 
definite views on racing and would not be afraid to 
express them if necessary. He had put forward the 
suggestion that “stipendiary stewards’’ should be 
appointed by the Jockey Club to attend meetings. 1 

“They would watch races from the stands and from 
down the course, and their duties would be threefold: 
(1) to watch racing carefully and to see that there is 
always even justice and fair play; (2) to help and advise 
executives in the forming of rules, and the modifica¬ 
tions that are necessary from time to time in pro¬ 
grammes of racing; (3) by their expert advice to help 
the stewards in deciding all the cases that arise.” 

The idea of providing salaried secretaries to help 
local stewards had been put up a year or two earlier by 
Lord Rosebery, and it is satisfactory to note that the 
reform on the lines suggested by the Aga Khan came 

into effect at the end of 1935. 

At the same dinner he also made the proposal that in 
all races, plates and stakes, as well as classics, the second 
horse should receive ten per cent and the third horse 
five per cent of the total value of the race. “This would 
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not mean that the owner of the winner would be much 
worse off, except in a few valuable races, where the 
prize money to second and third is at present 
ridiculously small, and this would be of little 
importance as all owners get horses running second 
and third as well as those that win or are not placed. 

The honour paid to the Aga Khan b) the Jockey 
Club was richly deserved. His lavish investments and 
superbly-equipped studs had done much to improve 
British bloodstock, but equally important were his fine 
sense of sportsmanship and the jealous regard he had 
long displayed for the good name of racing. 

This was to be a memorable season for him and a 
triumphant vindication of the Vuillier theory of 
mixing blood lines of great stallions in caiefully cal¬ 
culated percentages. But much more than aiithmetic 
is needed to explain the phenomenally successful ycais 

that now opened out before him. 

The Aga Khan has always paid handsome tribute to 

Lady Luck, but his own flair and his ability to pick and 
encourage the right managers, trainers and jockeys 
have been strong supplementary assets. 1 have men¬ 
tioned previously that some of his purchases like 
Amilcar and Feridoon proved costly. Like most 
enthusiasts, notably those as rich as this patron, the 
Aga Khan could not easily give up a theory once he 
had started to work on it. The well-known racing 
journalist, Eric Rickman, reminds us that the Aga 
Khan “was not always fortunate in his persistent efforts 
to buy young colts by Hyperion when the latter’s stock 
was being most successful.To anticipate, one or two 
like Stardust and Khaled did well, but many more were 

1 Conic Racing 1 Vith i\Ic. Chatto &: W’indus. 
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most expensive horses. Rickman mentions six Hyperion 
yearling colts which cost the Aga Khan 50,000 guineas 

and were sold for very much less. 

The 1934 season did not endear him to the book¬ 
makers. Even though he did not win a single classic he 
headed the winning owners' list with prize-money 
amounting to £64,897, almost £50,000 a head of any 
other owner. It was also a bumper crop, well deserved, 
for Frank Butters, who won seventy-nine races, 
including nine winners in four days’ racing at Ascot. 
The hero of that meeting was Felicitation, which won 

the Churchill Stakes and the Gold Cup. 

The Aga Khan was most keen to beat his friend the 
Baron Edouard de Rothschild’s wonder horse, Bran- 
tome, in the Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe. The wonder¬ 
ful French three-year-old was a great favourite with the 
crowd and had won some good races, including the 
Prix Royal Oak, but the Aga Khan was confident that 
Felicitation might do a spectacular job for British 
racing. He had another personal reason for wanting to 
win this particular race. The week before the Begum 
had led in a winner at Longchamp, and Aly Khan had 
taken the Prix Henri Greffulhe with Anonyme. A very 
pleasant family treble might be achieved with Felicita¬ 
tion. But it was to prove one of the Aga Khan’s few 
disappointments that season. Felicitation, ridden by 
Gordon Richards, rather air-sick after his flight from 
England, was no match for the hot French favourite 
who won in a canter from Assuerus and the British 
challenger. 

There were consolations. At Sheshoon the Aga Khan 
had bred a delicate bay colt by Blandford out of Friar s 
Daughter. He was foaled in 1932 and did not seem 
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likely to survive, let alone make racing history. Early 
on his lungs were affected, but by careful nursing he 
was finally well enough to be put in charge of Frank 
Butters at Newmarket. The owner, true to his practice 
of calling horses after famous Indian or Persian per¬ 
sonalities, hit on the name of Omar Khayyam s hunter 
and duly christened the colt “Bahrain.” Another reason 
was that one of his cousins, who was killed in the 
Sussex Regiment during the war, was also called by 
that name. Bahram was a casual hunter, indeed, very 
lazy but intelligent, like the great Brown Jack before 
him. He seemed to think his way past the winning post 
without troubling to look over his shoulder. Making 
his debut at Sandown in the National Breeders* 
Produce Stakes, he just sneaked in at 20 to 1, to beat 
his stable-mate, Theft, who had carried Butters’ main 
hopes. 

As a two-year-old the colt neatly carried off the 
Gimcrack Stakes, without getting into a lather, and it 
fell to his owner to be the guest of honour at the Club 
Dinner at York for the second year running. The 
dinner had been postponed in order that he should be 
able to attend a banquet at Buckingham Palace on the 
eve of the Duke of Kent’s wedding. Once again he 
addressed himself seriously to the importance of 
increasing stake-money for the benefit of the small 
breeder. “Is it realized,’’ he asked, “that if the owner- 
breeder, or the big breeder for sale on classic lines, is 
squeezed out of racing, while the handicap and nursery 
crowd is always encouraged, it will be impossible to 
breed or produce the best type of horse? The gradual 
shrivelling-up of this kind of race will affect every 
owner-breeder I know, with the possible exception of 
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one or two, who are so rich that they can run their vast 
establishments without looking to the prospects of an 
income.” And here, in an aside that surprised his 
audience, he declined to bracket himself with the rich 
exceptions. ‘‘People like myself who have succeeded, 
in spite of limited means for that kind of life, in estab¬ 
lishing large breeding and racing stables, would be 

compelled gradually to go out of racing. 

“The large private owner-breeder usually has so 

many activities in life—he is rarely interested in racing 
alone—that it is impossible for him to bet on a large 
scale, or to manipulate his horses by legitimate and 
honest, yet adroit, placings in such a way as to give 
himself a reasonable chance of success in betting. He 
has to depend on stakes, and ultimately on stud fees 
and the market value of the best type of stock, to 
counteract the huge running expenses of a large stud 
and racing stable. ... If horses by the best mares have 
not the possibility of recovering at least part of their 
cost to the buyer by occasionally picking up a nice 
stake, then indeed the gamble of buying expensive 

yearlings becomes still more desperate. 

Referring to the scarcity of good young jockeys, the 
Aga Khan said that were he dictator he would appoint 
a committee, including trainers, jockeys, owners and a 
member of one of the executives of the Jockey Club, 
to investigate the problem fully. Such a committee 
would report on measures which must be taken if the 
standard of jockeyship were to be improved, and the 
number of first-class riders increased to keep in tune 
with the increase in the number of horses in training 
which had undoubtedly taken place. He would much 
like to have to give evidence before such a committee. 
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Stating that there was then general prosperity in 
Britain, and that the Turf reflected the economic con¬ 
ditions of the nation perhaps better than any other of 
the great national sports, he warned his hearers that it 
would be inadmissible to jump to the facile conclusion 
that all was well and that executives, administrators 

and breeders need not stir themselves. 

With the ruling condition of the world, England’s 
export trade in high-class horses had diminished 
almost to vanishing point. It was a most unsatisfactory 
state of affairs, but to remedy it was the business of the 
League of Nations rather than of Jockey and Turf 
Clubs. He was delighted that under the Betting Act 
the Tote would be able to tap the vast “off-tlie-course” 

betting resources of the country. 

But it was not enough that the Betting Control 

Board should give a few thousand pounds here and 
there. A definite and far-sighted policy was needed to 
strengthen the bloodstock industry. An excellent 
method would be that all the money for seconds and 
thirds should come from the Tote. This would give 
ten per cent of stake value to seconds and five per cent 
to thirds right through the racing season from £200 
plates upwards, and weigh t-for-age races might have a 
small sum for fourths. A start could be made at once 
by saying the second and third in every race should 
receive so much, and go on until the ambitious pro¬ 
gramme suggested could be carried out. 

The Aga Khan’s allusion to his “limited means as 
a racing breeder and owner requires a word of explana¬ 
tion. Edwin Montagu once estimated his friend s 
income at £500,000 a year and, if we remember the 
Aga Khan’s already-quoted remark about not being 
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able to start racing in England at an earlier date 
because he had “only £*400,000 a year at that time, 
the estimate is probably not far off the mark. There 
can be little doubt that by the mid-thirties he was 
worth much more money than when he began his 
British racing career on a large scale in 1921. 

Many of his followers had prospered in Africa, 
where their numbers had greatly increased and the 
value of their contributions to the Imam had gone up 
proportionately. A new tide of prosperity for the rich 
Khoja merchants also brought more tribute to their 
leader. After the war, in a truly handsome gesture of 
thanksgiving, they presented him with a throne of gold 
on which he sat to receive pilgrims to Aga Hall. The 
purses that were placed at his feet by worshippers, who 
often came thousands of miles to receive his blessing, 
might not be for great sums, but we are told that a 
follower contributed an offering of 85,000 rupees 
(6,000 guineas). At a wedding ceremony conducted by 
the Imam a sum would usually be presented by the 
bridegroom or his father and, with dowries of £50,000 
fairly common in the wealthier Khoja circles, hand¬ 
some presents would be sent to Aga Hall. 

If to this great revenue is added the income which 
the Aga Khan has derived for so many years from real 
estate and the hundreds of industrial concerns in which 
he is interested, one finds it hard to believe, at first, 
that spending on any scale would cause him any con¬ 
cern. But even a multi-millionaire must be governed 
ultimately by Mr. Micawber’s famous balance-sheet. 
No accounts are ever issued from Aga Hall, but it has 
been estimated on good authority that he keeps 
approximately ten per cent of his Ismaili income for 
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his personal use. The rest goes back to his communities 
in India, Africa and Malaya for the building of schools, 
hospitals and for general welfare work. And on many 
occasions of special emergency he has gone to his own 
pocket to help the needy. 

His personal expenses in 1934 were on a tremendous 
scale. He was staffing and maintaining palaces and 
villas in half a dozen countries. He travelled incessantly 
and always with a retinue of secretaries, valets and 
doctors. The beautiful Begum bought horses, diamonds 
and other appurtenances to elegance. Her husband, 
who had inherited one of the world’s finest collections 
of rubies, found superb gems as irresistible as 
thoroughbred yearlings. The Begum always wore a 
large square-cut diamond ring that was the envy of 
dealers in France and England, and her jewel collection 
must have been worth a large fortune. 

Nor was Aly Khan disposed to live on anything but 
a grand scale. The popular Press had given him the 
courtesy title of “Prince,” when in fact he has no official 
status during his father’s lifetime, but his way of life 
was undoubtedly princely. The Aga Khan had treated 
him with great indulgence and Aly pursued a gay 
existence which was not inexpensive. Educated on the 
Continent, and under the influence of his Italian 
mother rather than his father in the formative years, 
he was more of a Frenchman than the Aga Khan, who 
had spent his early life in the Victorian era and was in 
many ways more English than the English. 

After the death of Aly’s mother, the Princess 
Magliano, he had undertaken the instruction of his 
son in religious duty and prepared him for the high 
priesthood which would be his, but the strenuous years 
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of statesmanship and his own duties as Imam inevitably 
made him a casual, if fond, mentor. Aly had inherited 
his sporting tastes and the means to gratify them. He 
was buying horses and riding them with success, and 
the driving of luxury racing cars gave him pleasure. 
He was intelligent, gay and addicted to speed, whether 
on skis, on horseback or in the cockpit of a plane, 
preferring to relax in the company of sportsmen and 
the beautiful cosmopolitans whom he entertained so 
handsomely on the Riviera or in Paris. 

He had had his first race in England at the age of 
nineteen when he rode an outsider at Lewes without 
success. He was soon in trouble due to his exuberance. 
He was fined for driving at a dangerous speed on his 
way to ride in the first race at a Brighton meeting, and 
soon afterwards was removed to a nursing home after 
a motoring accident on his way from a shooting party 
at Newmarket. Although he had some teeth knocked 
out, he was back in the saddle after a day or two. Like 
his father, he enjoyed travelling at a somewhat dizzy 
speed. He had several remarkable escapes in motoring 
accidents and was badly tossed when riding in India, 
but recovered quickly to take part in a tiger shoot with 
the young Moslem Nawab of Bhopal. 

He was buying horses judiciously and usually on the 
advice of his father, who, as he always cheerfully 
admits, knows much more about the business. Once, 
when he sold Foxglove II to a friend of his who 
promptly won the Gold Vase, Aly expressed his delight 
in a truly sporting spirit. “My father begged me not to 
sell him and told me I was a fool to do so,” he con¬ 
fessed ruefully. Anyway, he had the consolation of 
backing the horse for a handsome win at Ascot! And 
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although Aly has always tried to live up to his reputa¬ 
tion as a playboy, he has a serious streak which he 
manages to conceal very successfully. He is keen on 
painting and music and impressed delegates to Geneva 
with his good sense when he joined his father in the 
lobbies after conference sessions. Representing the 
Aga Khan on many tours among the Ismaili com¬ 
munities, he showed himself both courteous and 
diplomatic with a boyish charm that soon won over 
orthodox diehards. 

We have referred to the glittering prizes which fell 
to the Aga Khan from the British Turf, but one must 
not overlook the many hundreds of thousands which he 
had paid to stock his studs and the colossal cost of main¬ 
taining them. Stud fees and the sale of horses brought 
in an ample supplement to prize-money, but even this 
handsome return fell short of the conservative estimate 
of £250,000 a year which racing cost him over a very 
long period. 

In that spectacular year of 1934 it seemed as if the 
Aga Khan’s thoughts were turning to more serious 
matters than racing. A strange rumour, promptly 
denied, suggested that he was having conversations 
with Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy, about the possi¬ 
bility of his being established as ruler of a new Moslem 
State in Sind. An American newspaper came out with 
the familiar preface: “It is hinted in well-informed 
circles . . . and went on to say that Sir Hari Singh, 
Maharajah of Kashmir, might be invited to accept 
the rulership of another Hindu principality. He would 
be succeeded by the Aga Khan, a not inappropriate 
choice for a twenty-one-gun State that was ninety per 
cent Moslem and ruled by a backward and repressive 
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Hindu oligarchy. Trouble had been frequent and 
reports of wholesale corruption were current. 

This project, of which the India Office had 
apparently no knowledge, did not come to anything, 
but soon afterwards a member of the Legislative 
Assembly in Simla asked whether the Aga Khan had 
requested a territorial domain in recognition of his 
services to the Empire. The Government spokesman 
replied that a confidential communication had been 
received, but he was not free to disclose its nature. The 
point was pursued in the House of Commons, but Sir 
Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State for India, was 
frigidly prim and evasive in his answer to Sir Alfred 
Knox. “I have nothing to add to the reply which was 
given by the Government of India, which was that a 
confidential communication had been received from 
the Aga Khan, but the Government is not in a position 
to disclose its nature.” 

Sir Alfred was severely snubbed for pursuing the 
matter. 

“I do not see the relevance of the supplementary 
question,” said the Secretary of State. “If it is meant to 
cast an aspersion on the motives of the Aga Khan I am 
sure the whole House will say it is entirely misplaced. 

This answer was received with cheers mingled with 
a slight sense of bewilderment. And a further published 
report that the Aga Khan might be offered an English 
peerage also fell still-born from the pens of the political 
gossips. 

Meanwhile the Aga Khan went on quietly pursuing 
his two favourite occupations, sport and statesmanship. 
Representing India at the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva, he became very friendly with Mr. Arthur 
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Henderson, the President of the Conference, and lent 
him his villa at Antibes, on the Riviera, so that he 
could relax when the Conference adjourned. With Mr. 
Henderson he had many intimate conversations and 
the President leaned heavily upon him for advice. The 
Aga Khan’s own speeches were listened to with the 
greatest attention because of his unique position as an 
authority on East and West. At the fourteenth plenary 
session he spoke out sharply, warning his fellow- 
delegates against an easy optimism. 

“Alas,” he cried, “we have found that armaments 
still hold sway, and that the feeling of insecurity 
persists! It is by no means certain that the war to end 
war has been fought and won. On the moral side we 
must set ourselves to remove the paralysing effects of 
fear, ill-will and suspicion. On the material side it is 
absolutely essential that the non-productive effort 
devoted to warlike preparations should be reduced to 
the bare minimum. In distant India, no less than in 
Europe, the World War created a host of mourners and 
left a legacy of bitter tragedy. Over a million of my 
fellow-countrymen were called to arms, of whom more 
than fifty thousand laid down their lives. . . . India’s 
own scale of armaments allows no margin for aggressive 
uses. The size of her forces has to be measured with 
reference to the vastness of her area and the diversity 
of her conditions. The fact is so often forgotten that 
the area of India is more than half that of the whole of 
Europe, and her population nearly one-fifth of that of 
the entire globe.” 

He concluded on a passionate note which was to be 
repeated whenever he rose to speak in the cause of 
peace: “There is a cry going up from the heart of all 
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the peace-loving citizens of every country for the 
lessening of their military burdens, for a decrease in 
the financial load which those burdens impose, for the 
security of civil populations against indiscriminate 
methods of warfare and, above all, for security against 
the very idea of war.” 

His work for peace did not blind him to the harsh 
realities of the world about him. As he had reminded 
his fellow-delegates, his own country was vast in area 
but limited in ability to defend herself. He could 
therefore see no anomaly in pleading for world peace 
at Geneva, and yet some months later coming out in 
strong favour of the plea for additional naval security 
made by Lord Lloyd at the recent Conservative Con¬ 
ference in Bristol. Speaking as chief guest at the Navy 
League's annual dinner, the Aga Khan anticipated 
potential criticism in a very forthright fashion. He had 
small patience with woolly sentimentalists or the 
‘‘ostriches" whose tails so often brushed the conference 
tables in the early days of the League of Nations. 

“I make no apology to any outside critic who might 
regard my presence at this dinner as inappropriate," 
he said bluntly. “I address you as an out-and-out 
supporter of the cause of peace, anxious to promote the 
prosperity which goes therewith. As practical men we 
must face realities, and look with steady gaze on the 
world as it is today. If there is one lesson more deeply 
written in the annals of modern strategy than another 
it is that the efficient co-operation of various arms is a 
most important factor of victory." Raising his glass to 
toast "the glorious and immortal memory of Nelson 
and his comrades," he expressed delight that the Royal 
Indian Navy had at last come into existence. 
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Not long afterwards, when a film about India was 
privately shown in London, the guests of honour were 
the Aga Khan and Lord Lloyd. The latter was being 
savagely attacked by the more disgruntled elements of 
Congress for his critical approach to the new consti¬ 
tution, and his friendship with the Aga Khan was 
construed as a dangerous alliance between a Tory die¬ 
hard and a powerful defender of Moslem rights. “They 
have become almost inseparably united,” commented 
Mr. Nehru. “Two hearts that beat as one.” 

The criticism was unjust and largely due to a fear of 
the Indian Moslems’ increasing claims to be recognized 
as a separate entity. On his next visit to India some 
months later the Aga Khan demonstrated that he was 
far from being a complacent observer of the India 
Report. He thought that the reference to 'Dominion 
Status” should be included in the preamble to the 
Government of India Bill, otherwise Britain stood in 
danger of being accused of a breach of faith. He was 
not satisfied that the Bill went far enough to meet 
India’s legitimate aspirations, but thought it necessary 
to repeat his familiar reminder of the perils of disunity. 

“1 believe,” he said. “ that if we in India treat our 
own people in the same way as England has treated the 
Dominion people, England will treat India as she has 
treated other races, namely the French and the Dutch. 
India is like the Maharashtra divinity, which has one 
big body but many hands of varying lengths and 
proportions. Her varying cultures and civilizations 
have a rich unity. This variety does not mean disunion, 
but a greater splendour in things of the spirit and in 
toleration. I believe not only in Hindu-Moslem 
co-operation but also in co-operation between Hindus, 
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Moslems, Parsees, Christians and Anglo-Indians. . . . 
Let me remind you that the Russian Empire collapsed 
despite its orthodoxy/autocracy and single nationality. 

He returned to the South o£ France to play golf and 
relax in the sun. His handicap now varied between 
eight and ten and he experimented with steel shafts 
and dozens of other clubs with the same scientific 

application as he gave to horse-breeding. 

With the Begum and their baby boy, Sadruddin, he 
caught the Blue Train for Paris, determined to be in 
good time for the Derby at Epsom. He had been told 
that Bahram had a good chance of bringing him a 
second Derby victory, but was not at all convinced. He 
had had a small bet on Bobsleigh, but when that horse 
was scratched through lameness found it difficult to 
make up his mind between the prospects of Hairan and 
Bahram. From his flat in Paris he insisted on having 
up-to-the-minute news from his stable and tuned in 
constantly to the latest weather reports from England. 
If the going were on the soft side he slightly preferred 
the chances of Hairan, but on the whole Bahram 
seemed to him to be worth a very small bet. 

Meanwhile, to take his mind off Epsom he hurried 
away to play golf at St. Cloud, where he was greatly 
admired by fellow-players and the staff. I like the story 
of a round there which demonstrates his extraordinai y 
devotion to physical exercise. His opponent was 
waiting for him at the club-house, not knowing that 
the Aga Khan had arrived early and was having a few 
practice shots. One of the girl caddies came rushing in, 

white-lipped. , . 

“You had better come quick if you want to beat His 

Highness,” she said breathlessly. “He is praying to his 
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gods on the first tee I” but the Aga Khan was not at 
prayer; he had simply used waiting time to settle down 
to a complicated series of Swedish exercises. 

I remember an occasion at Mougins when a Press 
photographer was trying to get a new picture of the 
Aga Khan playing golf. He is usually friendly enough 
to photographers, but golf is too sacred a game to be 
disturbed. The photographer had telephoned several 
times for an appointment, but there was always some 
excuse from the villa. His Highness was indisposed; he 
was engaged with his business associates; he doubted if 
he would be playing golf that day. The photographer 
refused to give up. 

Early one morning the Aga Khan set off from his 
villa with his golf bag beside him. As usual his 
chauffeur drove slowly along the sparkling Croisette 
and stopped outside the Blue Bar for a glass of Vichy 
water and a little chat with Felix, the proprietor. It is 
a ritual which the Aga Khan always follows at Cannes. 
The photographer had meanwhile arrived at the 
deserted golf course and concealed himself, with 
camera at the ready, behind a bunker which he was 
confident would trap his prey. He was quite right. 
The Aga Khan, breathing heavily from frustration and 
his eighteen-stone weight, came unsuspectingly forward 
with a crumpled white cap on his head and wearing an 
old pullover, while his trousers were turned up above 
the knee as usual. As the photographer took his picture 
the victim seemed to explode with surprised wrath. 
Usually the mildest and most courteous of men. he 
pointed a trembling mashie at the club-house and told 
the man very decisively to disappear. He would have 
shrugged off a disappointment in a classic race, but the 
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interference with a practice round of golf was a 
tragedy. It is satisfactory to record that he soon 
recovered his temper, forgave the photographer and 
posed for “just one picture.” I may add that he has 
always treated the Press very considerately and is very 
patient with reporters when approached for his views 
on every subject from the future of India to the winner 

of the Derby. 

Just before that memorable 1935 Derby the Aga 
Khan left the Begum playing backgammon with little 
Sadruddin and decided to risk a night crossing of the 
Channel so that he could get in a final game of golf. 
He crossed to Newhaven, drove to Brighton and 
played a couple of rounds to put him in the right 
frame of mind. He would never forget that day of 

triumph. 



CHAPTER SIX 


EPSOM TO GENEVA 

The aga khan had bought Bahrain’s dam, Friar’s 
Daughter, for 250 guineas and she rewarded him by 
producing Bahram, Dastur and half a dozen other big 
winners. Theft’s dam had cost only 300 guineas. Not 
bad buys for two well-fancied Derby runners! Hairan, 
which cost his owner 6,400 guineas as a yearling, also 
had such a good chance that quite a few bookmakers 
were looking green at the prospect of the Aga Khan 
marking up the first three past the post, a combination 
backed by many punters who remembered the spec¬ 
tacular St. Leger of 1932. But there were some good 
horses in this Derby and the Aga Khan was a little 
afraid of Field Trial. 

He had nothing to fear as he stood chatting in the 
stands at Epsom with the Hon. George Lambton, 
Lord Derby, Sir Abe Bailey, Lord Astor and many 
other friends. He bubbled with excitement as the 
horses went to the post, and found himself hoping 
above all else that a colt of his own breeding, racing’s 
most exquisite pleasure for an owner, would be first 
past the winning-post. 

Two minutes and thirty-six seconds later the 5 to 4 
favourite Bahram had won his owner’s second Derby, 

j 

two lengths ahead of Robin Goodfellow, with Field 
Trial in third place. Theft was an unlucky fourth 
and Hairan had only been able to run into seventh 
place in a field of sixteen. 1 have never seen the Aga 
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Khan happier than he was that day as he shook hands 
with Freddie Fox, the jockey, who had used the saddle 
on which he had ridden his previous Derby winner, 

Cameronian, in 1931. 

“Well raced, Freddie,” said the owner warmly as 
he walked into the saddling room with the jockey and 

patted him on the back. 

He was smiling and bowing as he led in the winner 
to a great roar from a crowd who shared his delight. 
Many of them had placed much more on Bahram than 
his owner, whose bet was only a few pounds. Again 
and again he raised his hat in acknowledgement of a 
greeting and chuckled at the antics of Monolulu, the 
befeathered tipster, who shouted: “I had the horse. 
From trainer to stable-lad everyone who had had a 
share in the great day was personally congratulated by 

the Aga Khan. 

Almost as exciting as the victory of Bahram was an 
invitation to join his fellow-members of the Jockey 
Club for a celebration dinner at Buckingham halacx:. 
He was congratulated by the King and Queen and his 
eyes were misty when he sat down with the other 
guests to a table decorated with the winning owner s 
green and chocolate colours. It was a graceful gesture, 
and Queen Mary had supervised the preparation o 
the sweet which was similarly decorated. The most 
memorable moment, however, was when His Majesty 
proposed the health of the winning owner. The next 
day he and the Begum were invited to a celebration 

luncheon at No. 10 Downing Street. . 

That was Bahram’s great year in which he won the 

Triple Crown of the Turf, the Two Thousand 

Guineas, the Derby and the St. Leger, the first 
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horse to do so since Rock Sand, thirty-two years 
earlier. 

Bahram looked like a champion as he danced lightly 
in the parade at Town Moor. Even on that colourful 
course with the flower-boxes and the roundabouts and 
the silver ribbon of river, the famous green and 
chocolate flashed like a talisman to the crowd as 
Bahram pranced gaily forward into battle. Again the 
cry went up: “Bahram wins!" as the Triple 
Champion thundered ahead at 11 to 4 on, with Solar 
Ray, Buckleigh and Lord Derby’s Plassy following 
lengths behind. 

But the owner was not among the fashionable crowd, 
including Lord Harewood and Lord Lonsdale, who 
congratulated Aly Khan as he led in the winner on 
behalf of his father. The latter was sitting gloomily in 
the Assembly Hall of the League of Nations as India’s 
chief delegate when he was called to the telephone 
and told that his colt had won the St. Leger. “It is the 
horse of the century,” he exclaimed to the surprise of 
some of his poker-faced colleagues. “I should doubt if 
any other member of the Assembly has ever been called 
away to hear that his horse has won the St. Leger,” 
he added puckishly. 

Bahram was never beaten in all his nine races, and 
he retired to stud with a fee fixed at 500 guineas. “To 
breed another Bahram is beyond my wildest dreams,” 
sighed his owner, but he was to come very close in 
a short time. 

Behind the scenes at Geneva the Aga Khan was 
working strenuously in a vacuum of disillusion. His 
courage and forbearance had given him great influence 
in the committee-rooms and lobbies where so many 
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grievances were aired. His tact was proverbial in that 
ivory castle of the world’s hopes, and his personal 
popularity and reputation for being fair and un¬ 
prejudiced helped to break many a cabal, but he could 
see only too clearly the signs of disintegration around 
him. The gilded halls were crowded with swallow¬ 
tailed figures, each wandering about “like a virgin in 
a bawdy house, calling piteously for a glass of 
lemonade,” as a cynic had once described Wilson at 
Versailles. As long ago as 1925 the Aga Khan ha( i ex¬ 
pressed a sober optimism over the wild hopes which 
even responsible statesmen were already claiming for 
Wilson’s beautiful dream. 

“The League of Nations,” he had declared, “is the 
child of an aged mother, the Old World imperialism 
that led to the conflict begun eleven yeaTS ago. In con- 
sequence the infant is sickly and weak, but it lives and 

may grow." . 

The sickly child had grown into a boy in a little 

Lord Fauntleroy suit, attempting to do business with 
a gang of dead-end toughs. The victorious powers had 
moved sedately from Versailles to Geneva. Then the 
great debate began on whether to arm or disarm, with 
the wool being pulled strenuously over nobody’s eyes. 
Germany had left the League in 1933 and was goose¬ 
stepping towards her place in the sun, while the talk 
of disarmament yielded to the magic phrase “Collective 
security.” Russia entered Geneva and Mr. Litvinov 
was reminding his fellow-delegates that peace is 
indivisible.” Mr. Matsuoka wriggled gracefully before 
the Assembly while his country raped Manchuria. 
Italy, which had only a few years previously signed a 
treaty of “friendship, conciliation and arbitration 
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with Abyssinia, was preparing something quite 
different in the autumn of 1935. 

A fortnight before Mussolini’s adventure the Aga 
Khan mounted the rostrum at Geneva. He had read 
the signs and saw little of comfort before the nations. 
As he walked to the platform he passed the last speaker, 
the swarthy, white-tied Laval, about whom delegates 
made the grim jest that he was elastic enough to be 

born with a name that spelled the same way backwards 
and forwards. 

The Aga Khan was in no jesting mood as he placed 
a single sheet of paper before him. This was not to be 
a long speech like the flowery effort of his predecessor, 
but a series of very direct remarks. The speaker looked 
far different from the debonair racehorse owner and 
golfer. He pushed his tinted glasses back over his fore¬ 
head and put on an ordinary pair. He seemed very 
small and round and worried as he started to speak. 
His hair and moustache were noticeably whiter and the 
thick folds of skin were wrinkled and greyish. He 
looked a sick man, but it was the sickness of disillusion. 

“India,” he began sadly, “is troubled by the League’s 
lack of universality and by the great preponderance 
of energy which the League devotes to Europe and 
European inteiests. India is troubled by these dramatic 
failures, by the long-drawn-out and fruitless Disarma¬ 
ment Conference and by the lact that the rearmament 
of States members is in full swing. India’s criticism of 
the League is directed to its shortcomings and not its 
ideals. The world is at the parting of the ways. Let 
wisdom guard her choice.” 

Heie was the voice of a man who spoke with the 
authoiity of the Last on terms of equality with the 
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West, a prince who himself had no land and no army 
and could not be accused of selfish territorial aims. 

Signor Mussolini was one who paid no attention to 
speeches. Having made up his mind to take Abyssinia, 
in spite of Britain’s strongly expressed disapproval and 
a threat of sanctions if he persisted, he decided to go 
forward “with Geneva, without Geneva, or against 
Geneva.” He made up his mind to march against the 
“aggressive” Haile Selassi. 

Japan had defied the world over Manchuria, but the 
League showed its rather loose teeth to the Duce. 
Ideals and imperialism became somewhat confused. 
Sir Samuel Hoare and M. Laval conferred together 
with the corpse of Abyssinia in the room, still warm. 
Mr. Baldwin discovered that his lips were sealed, and 


peace with dishonour was secured. The way was open¬ 
ing to the Anti-Comintern Pact and other deadly blows 
at the shaky concept of “collective security.” 

It was therefore in no spirit of elation that the Aga 
Khan and the Begum set out for India at the end of 
1935 to celebrate his Golden Jubilee as hereditary 
Imam of the Ismaili sect for half a century. He was 
exhausted by the wranglings at Geneva and anxious 
that the new constitution for India should be given 
every chance to work. From reports which had reached 
him in Europe it appeared that his country was 
enjoying one of its rare periods of political truce. There 
was, however, a menacing undercurrent of communal 
tension in the Punjab and Bengal, and his agents had 
appealed to him to try and mediate. The news of the 
terrible earthquake in Quetta had also saddened him; 
once more he opened his purse to help in the work 
of relief. 
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Gandhi’s civil disobedience campaign was petering 
out, although there were disturbing reports that 
Nehru’s socialistic theories had gained ground outside 
Congress. There seemed to be a slight disagreement 
between the two leaders. While Nehru was in jail in 
Alipore he learned that the Mahatma had withdrawn 
the civil disobedience campaign without informing 
him of his intention. “The news was not welcome,” 
Nehru admitted, “and I felt sad at this winding-up of 
something that had meant so much to me for many 
years.” Gandhi had retired from Congress and the 
Communal Award seemed to have temporarily satisfied 
the moderate Hindus and Moslems. But it was disturb¬ 
ing to learn that the princes, so active and co-operative 
at the first meeting of the Round Table Conference, 
had quite lost their initial ardour for a Federal India. 

A few months earlier,, in the Chamber of Princes, 
one of the maharajahs spoke for them all when he 
declared : “We, the Rulers of the Indian States, are not 
soldiers of fortune. . . . May I in all modesty say that 
the princes have no intention of allowing themselves 
to be destroyed by anybody, and that should the time 
come when the Crown is unable to afford the Indian 
States the necessary protection in fulfilment of its 
treaty obligations, the princes and states will die fight¬ 
ing to the bitter end.” 

There were brighter signs on the horizon. Although 
much instinctive showmanship lay behind Gandhi's 
mass civil disobedience, the Aga Khan could not deny 
admiration for the Mahatma’s earnest efforts to heal 
Hindu—Moslem feuds, his championship of the 
I lai ljans, as he called the members of the Depressed 
Classes, and the fight he continued to make to oppose 
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discriminatory legislation against Indians in South 
Africa. Here, on fundamental issues of justice and fair 
play, the loin-clothed vegetarian and total abstainer 
was at one with the golfer who was perfecting his drive 
at St. Cloud before a nervous girl caddie or fluttering 
the hearts of the croupiers when he entered a casino. 

Rarely the man to show emotion in public, the Aga 
Khan was almost overwhelmed by his reception when 
many thousands of his followers from all parts of India 
crowded into Bombay to greet him, apart from 
hundreds of devout Ismailis who had landed in 
Karachi from Africa to await his arrival; bearded elders 
in voluminous pyjamas, men with moustaches clipped 
away from the lips, youths from Aligarh wearing the 
fez, and women in the gayest saris. The streets were 
hung with lanterns and bunting and many hundreds 
of pounds had been spent on illuminations. Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtoola headed a mammoth entertainments com¬ 
mittee of seventy and a sub-committee was busily 
organizing great receptions in Calcutta, Karachi and 
Delhi. 

Some thirty thousand of the Aga Khan's followers 
assembled to receive his blessing and congratulate him 
on his Jubilee. A vast fortune had been contributed 
for the ceremony of weighing the Imam, like the Great 
Moguls of the past, in terms of gold. The proceedings 
opened with a special ladies' party at the Jamat Khana, 
followed by a mass parade of Girl Guides and Boy 
Scouts, many of whom had never before seen the Aga 
Khan. He received this adulation with that courtesy 
and immense dignity which he has always shown 
whether on a racecourse in a grey top hat and morning 
coat, or, as he sat now, on a divan of gold cloth sewn 
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with precious stones, and wearing the flowing, purple 
robes and green silk turban of his priestly office. Seated 
on his right was Lady Ali Shah, while the Begum, 
wearing a beautiful green sari, sat on his left. 

Before the actual weighing ceremony, the Imam was 
presented with an Address of respectfid congratulation 
in a silver casket mounted on four exquisitely carved 
tigers standing on rare sandalwood. It had taken many 
months to prepare by India’s most famous silversmiths, 
and was a perfect replica in miniature of the Assembly 
Hall with the clock tower from which the Imam had 
so often blessed his people. At the Khaduck Jamat 
Khana he was seated on the chair of an enormous 
weighing-machine while die pan to counter-balance his 
weight of 15 stone 10 lb. was loaded with 335,000 
rupees, amounting to £25,125. Meanwhile imams read 
out passages from the Koran to the vast audience. 

After the weighing die Aga Khan was conducted in 
state through the streets up to his home on Malabar 
Hill. Here his niukhis deposited the tribute which was 
to be distributed to charities and welfare organizations 
in accordance with his expressed wish. 

The programme of festivities was cut short by the 
sad news of King George V’s death, which the Aga 
Khan learned with deep emotion. For nearly forty 
years he had known and liked the King and he would 
not soon forget the great kindness which the Prince 
and Princess of W ales, as they then were, had shown 
him during his first visits to England. His mind went 
back to his many meetings with the late King and he 
could still hear the laughter and friendly badinage of 
that memorable Derby-night dinner at Buckingham 
Palace. Only a few days before the Jubilee celebrations 
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he had received a warm message of congratulation 
from the King. With a real sense of personal loss he 
wrote a letter of condolence to the bereaved Queen. 

Knowing his close friendship with the Royal Family 
and his deep loyalty to the Crown, his followers at once 
agreed to abandon all festivities in deference to a state¬ 
ment which he read to them. This was sent out to all 

Ismaili communities throughout the world: 

“I am deeply touched to hear the terrible news of 
the death of the King-Emperor. I have decided to stop 
all activities in connexion with my Golden Jubilee 
celebrations, except the purely religious rites. We are 
in deep mourning. I myself will wear black clothes, 
and my people will wear their national mourning 
dress. The King-Emperor was not only a great ruler, 
but he was in the true sense a great man. His Majesty 
was always most kind to me personally. I am sure that 
the new King-Emperor will, with his knowledge of the 
world and of the whole Empire, be a worthy successor 
to Queen Victoria, to King Edward and to King 
George/* 

Within a few days he presided over a meeting in 
Bombay to initiate a memorial to King George in the 
form of a fund for the relief of the sick and suffering 
in that city. It is noteworthy that he was loyally sup¬ 
ported by the Nationalist Mayor, who wore a Gandhi 

cap. 

Although the celebrations had been cancelled, the 
Aga Khan took the opportunity of making a tour of 
various provinces, seeing local Moslem leaders and 
explaining developments in the West. With a calm 
sagacity that saw through minor irritations, he soothed 
inflamed opinion and impressed his policy of restraint 
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on those who were hot-headedly eager to lay their 
grievances at the door of the British Government or 
their Hindu neighbours. He had many talks with his 
mother, now nearly ninety years of age and infirm, but 
still as interested in the affairs of the community as 

when she had first ruled Aga Hall during her son’s 
minority. 

He left India with some regret, knowing that he 
would not perhaps see his mother again. But there was 
work to be done at Geneva. Before hurrying to join 
the League Assembly he had the profound satisfaction 
of leading in yet another Derby winner, his third. This 
was the grey Mahmoud, by Blenheim out of Mah 
Mahal, Mumtaz Mahal’s daughter, yet another com¬ 
bined triumph for good breeding and the shrewd train¬ 
ing methods of Frank Butters. Mahmoud was in some 
respects unfortunate. Ridden by Steve Donoghue, he 
got away badly in the Two Thousand Guineas yet was 
beaten only a short head by Lord Astor’s Pay Up. 
In the St. Leger the thirteen runners also proved un¬ 
lucky for him, but the real reason for his failure was 
an attack of inflamed pimples, known as heel-bug, 
which interfered greatly with his training. The grey 
was game enough, but could do no better at Doncaster 

than run third to Mr. Woodward’s Boswell, and 
Fearless Fox. 

He had made no mistake in the Derby, where he 
Boswell, the favourite Pay Up (by Fairway out of 
Book Debt), Thankerton, sired by Manna, and his 
stable-mate, Taj Akbar. The going was hard and a 
great race was expected. Pay Up was a clear favourite 
after his success in the Guineas, and Mahmoud had 
lengthened to 100 to 8, with Taj Akbar, ridden by 
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Gordon Richards, much better fancied to land the odds 
at 6 to 1 . 

The field had a bad start, and in the re-shuffle 
Thankerton was kicked but showed no ill-effects. He 
was soon in the lead, with the Aga Khan s grey colt 
stretching nicely but not among the leaders. At 
Tattenham Corner Mahmoud streaked along in perfect 
harmony with Charlie Smirke, and going very easily in 
third place behind Thankerton and Bala Hissar. Then 
the leader seemed to freeze and Mahmoud shot 
smoothly ahead, with his stable-companion moving up 
and Thankerton trying desperately to overhaul. The 
grey looked fit enough to stay for hours and he beat 
Taj Akbar by a very comfortable three lengths. 
Perhaps the most gratifying point about the victory for 
the Aga Khan was Mahmoud’s fantastic speed of 
2 minutes 33^th seconds, a record for the course and 
over two seconds faster than Bahram s time in the 

previous Derby. 

Beaming with delight and followed by his son, who 
was wearing his usual grey morning-coat, cravat and 
grey topper, the Aga Khan tipped his silk hat back and 
kept murmuring ecstatically: “First and second, first 
and second.” He could not restrain his pleasure at a 
victory that had vindicated his breeding theories and 
seemed to have won the approval of the crowd. In 
response to wave after wave of cheering he kept bowing 
his appreciation until he gave up walking his horse in 
and broke into a trot of sheer high-spirits. That night 
he gave one of his famous parties at the Embassy Club 
in Bond Street. The toast of the evening was 
“Mahmoud,” and every member of the aristocracy 
seemed to be present except the absent guest of honour 
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who was sleeping blissfully at Newmarket. The table 
was arranged like a horseshoe and decorated with the 
familiar colours. Carnations had been tinted chocolate 
and roses stood in bowls of green ink. The hundred 
guests were all names famous in Society and racing 
circles and included many of the Aga Khan’s French 
friends whom he had invited over to see the race. 

The winning owner was delighted when Aly Khan 
and his bride, the former Mrs. Loel Guinness, wearing 
beautiful pearls presented to her by her husband, came 
in to congratulate him. Only a few days previously he 
had been a witness at their wedding in Paris, where the 
civil ceremony had been followed by one at the Paris 
Mosque, conducted by an imam. And those present 
noted also the pride he showed in introducing his son, 
Sadi udclin, who was to develop into a muscular 
Harvaid undergraduate, but now looked somewhat 
forlorn in green velvet trimmed with gold. 

So thrilled was the Aga Khan with his victory that 

he had insisted on seeing a newsreel film of the race 

at a private showing before going to the Embassy party. 

The following day he decided to see the film once 

again, this time in the company of the Begum. They 

were, however, soon to share his disappointment when 

they ci ossed the Channel to see his colt, Sind, try to 

beat Mieuxce, the winner of the French Derby, at 

Longchamp. Charlie Smirke, Mahmoud s jockey in 

the Derby, rode his usual fine race but was well 
beaten. 

Meanwhile the racing public had felt disappointed 
and distressed when the Aga Khan sold Blenheim, 
Mahmoud’s sire, to America. He defended his right to 
make his own decisions and declared that he had 
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brought the prospective sale to the notice of English 
breeders and others who might be interested. “I claim 
that no one is a greater or more loyal supporter of 
British bloodstock than I am,” he said indignantly. 

Accompanied by the Begum, who was wearing one 
of her hundreds of saris, he flew to Africa on his Golden 
Jubilee tour. They travelled by train to Mombasa in 
a coach specially provided by the Governor and entered 
a beflagged city eager to atone for the interrupted cele¬ 
brations in Bombay. Again there were addresses of 
welcome, prayers and garden parties, and before 
leaving the Aga Khan laid the foundations of a new 
mosque. But the constant air journeys had exhausted 
him and he was forced to rest before carrying on. 

In Zanzibar he toured every community centre, 
listening to local grievances and acting as a mediator 
in disputes which had been festering for years. He was 
particularly watchful over hospitals that needed equip¬ 
ment, small business men who needed help to avoid 
moneylenders, and schools which could be run more 
efficiently under better management. He urged teachers 
not to neglect the schooling of girls, who should, he 
insisted, be given as good an education as boys. Above 
all, he impressed upon his people that split loyalties 
were dangerous. Africa was their home and they should 
give their lives to its loyal advancement. 

While making these gentle pronouncements he was 
sharply reminded that heaven on earth was easier to 
preach than achieve. In Dar-es-Salaam the news of his 
forthcoming visit had had a mixed reception. A Hindu 
newspaper had indeed made such caustic comments 
that the enraged Ismailis waylaid the editor and gave 
him a severe beating. An unfortunate Hindu, who 
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seemed to have no deep convictions, was placidly paint¬ 
ing “Welcome” on the street arches when he was man¬ 
handled by his co-religionists. On hearing of these 
incidents the Aga Khan at once cabled a message to 
his followers saying that he was “distressed, pained 
and shocked” and reminding them that their religion 
forbade violence. He also called for an immediate 
restoration of friendship with their Hindu neighbours. 
His visit to Dar-es-Salaam was also marred by the mis¬ 
conduct of an apparently wealthy follower who enter¬ 
tained the Imam and his wife in the most lavish 
fashion, presenting them with cars, an aeroplane and 
other costly gifts. He was soon afterwards sent to gaol 
for frauds involving thousands of pounds. The Aga 
Khan promptly returned all the presents he had 
accepted. 

From all parts of Africa, and even from Bombay, the 
faithful Ismailis converged upon Nairobi for the 
Jubilee gold-weighing ceremony. Amid great rejoicing, 
in a city festooned with flags and gay lanterns, the 
Imam was borne in triumph to the grounds of the Aga 
Khan Club, where a huge temporary building had 
been put up to house twelve thousand people. Wearing 
a long red coat and a golden turban he led the Begum 
to the platform, where he was presented with a garland 
which he gracefully placed about the neck of the 
Mayoress. Armed British police officers and Askaris 
guarded the ingots of gold weighing 3,200 ounces 
which were to be used for the ceremony of the scales. 

4 

A11 elaborate address of welcome was taken from a gold 
casket, mounted on four ivory and gold elephants, and 
read out amid great applause. He was then solemnly 
weighed to tine value of £22,773, which he decided 
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should be invested in a five-year plan for nursery 
schools, child-welfare centres and dispensaries. 

At a conference he took the opportunity to recom¬ 
mend reforms for Ismailis in all countries. He sug¬ 
gested that the time was ripe to modernize clothes, for 
men and women, on Western lines; to give women a 
greater part in communal life; and, above all, to make 
education free and compulsory. He was also careful to 
pay a sincere tribute to the work of the Government 
in helping to improve the living conditions of his 
people. 

“There is no doubt,’’ he declared, “that the 
conscience of Great Britain, as trustee in the mandated 
territory of Tanganyika and in Kenya, can rest serene, 
and even satisfied, if all the facts, so obvious to the 
returned traveller, were known in the Mother 
Country. Perhaps some day Great Britain will make a 
large, cheap loan for their further development.” 

It had been something more than a picturesque tour. 
Everyone was impressed by the Aga Khan’s easy 
diplomacy and his ability to make whites and natives 
meet without constraint at all the social functions 
given in his honour. For eleven years his followers had 
looked forward to this visit, and as an earnest of his 
return he bought a plot of land on which he planned to 
build a house outside Nairobi. Before flying back to 
England he and the Begum decided to have a short 
holiday. They went on safari to the Serengete Plains, 
the Aga to photograph lions and his more active wife to 
shoot them. 

They returned to a London gay for the Coronation 
of King George VI. As always, the Aga Khan was 
refreshed by the green of the countryside and lost no 
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time in driving over to Newmarket and then flying to 
his beloved twelve-acre stud in County Kildare. He 
had to admit to having no chance of achieving a Derby 
hat-trick with Le Grand Due, his only entry, which, 
however, ran third to Mid-day Sun and Sandsprite. His 
own fancy, M. Boussac’s Goya II, was not even placed. 
However, he could not be disappointed with the 
running of his own horses, the two-year-olds alone 
having won £18,000 in stakes by July. By the end of 
that season lie had accumulated £30,655 in stakes; just 
a little more than in 1936, his Derby-winning year. 

Now the Aga Khan himself was entered for a more 
serious race, and many a humble British working man 
who thought of the League of Nations as a joke hoped 
that he might win “the Geneva Stakes.” It was a walk¬ 
over, there being no other nomination for the 
Presidency of the League Assembly. Receiving the 
news with “undisguised delight,” he addressed the 
Assembly with a grave warning of what lay ahead: 

“This election honours my country, whose whole 
philosophy is attuned to the fundamental principles in 
which the League of Nations is grounded. ... If we 
can do something to bring about a more equitable 
adjustment of things in economic and social life, no 
less than in politics, the better will it be for our neigh¬ 
bours, and we shall have helped the League on the 
long road that lies before us—the peaceful removal of 
the causes of war and the establishment of the un¬ 
challengeable empire of peace throughout the world.” 

The new President was sadly aware that he had 
accepted no easy honour, but decided characteristically 
to give a party which made all previous League junket¬ 
ings—and there were many-—seem like insipid 
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charades by comparison. In the marble lobby leading 
to the new Assembly Hall delegates and their ladies 
danced merrily through the night. Three thousand 
guests consumed one thousand five hundred bottles of 
vintage champagne and a variety of food that seemed 
to have been specially devised for such a truly inter¬ 
national gathering. The Aga Khan, who had dispensed 
£3,000 from his private purse, wore his usual merry 
smile and earned a quick popularity by banning all 
speech-making. 

Congress danced. Abyssinia had enjoyed the benefits 
of poison gas. Guernica had been savaged from the air. 
The Duce offered his eight million steel olive-branches 
to the world. The possession of a Jewish grandparent 
had under Hitler spelt disaster for thousands of 
Germans. Japan and Nazi Germany had found much 
of common cultural interest and were about to invite 
Italy to the banquet. Mr. Chamberlain had formed a 
new Government which was to rearm Britain, and Mr. 


Baldwin had become an Earl and a Knight of the 
Garter. In Geneva the champagne corks popped as the 
President christened the new Assembly building. 

The Aga Khan had few illusions about those who 
had not danced at his party. He was acutely aware that 
world peace was in the greatest jeopardy. Only a few 
months previously he had shown his realism on a 
fundamental religious issue. When Mussolini declared 
himself the “protector of Islam” he had promptly 
issued a statement which was quoted, re-quoted and 
chuckled over far beyond the Moslem world. “Now is 
the time,” he commented, “for the Duce to show in his 


own territories inhabited by Moslems—in Libya, 
Eritrea, Abyssinia and Somaliland—that the Moslems 
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are really protected and their religious principles 
encouraged. If that is carried out it will be an excellent 
event and may serve as an example to all non-Moslem 
powers. We in India are happy and prosperous under 
our revered King-Emperor.” 

Unfortunately the new President of the League 
Assembly had too great faith in the effect of his 
speeches and powers of conciliation. He had enjoyed 
remarkable prestige as a chairman of committees and a 
genial roving envoy. He had, moreover, spent most of 
his public life either as the spiritual leader of a vast 
and docile sect or in the congenial society of gentle¬ 
manly, if sometimes difficult, colleagues, he was accus¬ 
tomed to handling deadlocks with a ready urbanity. 
He was an admirable choice for the professorial Chair 
at the League University, but scarcely equipped to 
handle a gangster like Adolf Hitler. 

The Nazi Fuehrer extended a very cordial invitation 
to the President who he understood wished to study at 
first hand the practical triumphs of National Socialism. 
The Aga Khan and the Begum therefore set out on a 
tour which was to be both a holiday from the sound 
and fury of Geneva and an opportunity to become 
better acquainted with the volatile Reich. They arrived 
in Berlin, had a pleasant talk with the amiable 
Propaganda Minister, Dr. Goebbels, and visited the 
labour camps. The Aga Khan, always inclined to be 
impressed by material achievement, could not withhold 
admiration from this robust country with its fine 
schools and healthy sun-tanned youngsters, so different 
from the sickly children who stared up at him hollow- 
eyed and asked his blessing in the parched villages of 
India. He was charmed by the friendly informality 
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with which he was everywhere received. Nobody 
appeared to remember that he was the new President 
of the hated League. “They look upon me as a 
student,” he declared with delight. The roads were 
splendid, education was splendid, industrial develop¬ 
ment was splendid. Here was practical socialism in 
perfect array with everything organized for the greatest 

happiness of the greatest number. 

There was no time on this short tour to visit the 
prisons—or try and secure a set of Thomas Mann s 
collected works or the publications of Dr. Einstein! 
But, as a compensation, the distinguished visitors were 
invited to tea at Berchtesgaden. Politics were not, 
apparently, discussed, but goodwill seemed to have pre¬ 
vailed since the Aga Khan was presented with a silver¬ 
framed, autographed portrait of the Fuehrer, whom he 
declared afterwards to be “a firm pillar of peace/ In a 
much criticized letter to The Times he doubted very 
much whether Hitler had really meant what he said in 
Mein Kampf . After all, had not the Fuehrer recently 
affirmed that the present frontier with France was in¬ 
violable? “Why not take him at his word?” he sug¬ 
gested warmly. 

Wishful thinking is always dangerous, and the 
League President, eager to see a world at peace, made 
the mistake common to so many wise men who attri¬ 
bute the best of motives to scoundrels. Retrospective 
criticism is cheap currency, and one might fill a long 
list with the names of benevolent statesmen who also 
were impressed by Germany’s desire for peace and by 
her splendid roads. 

One amusing anecdote has emerged from this un¬ 
fortunate tea-party at Berchtesgaden. The Aga Khan 
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had shown interest in Germany’s anxiety to develop a 
horse-breeding industry, and the Fuehrer was most 
anxious to find out all about bloodstock from the most 
successful owner and breeder of his time. 

“How much would one of your best stallions cost?” 
he demanded. 

“About £*30,000,” answered the Aga Khan off¬ 
handedly. Amiable tea-time chatter about generalities 
was one thing, but horse breeding was no subject for 
ill-informed gossip. 

The Fuehrer, never the most tactful of men, had 
found a hobby-horse and galloped madly from one 
indiscretion to another. 

“Would you take forty of my motor-cars in exchange 
for one of your stallions?” he coaxed. 

The Aga Khan blew his nose. “What would I do 
with them?” he murmured innocently. “I don’t want 
to open a motor shop in Piccadilly.” 

Meanwhile another President was becoming the head 
of all India’s Moslems. This was the angular Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah, who in 1934 had become leader of the 
All-India Moslem League. A former delegate to the 
Round Table Conference, while the future of India 
was on the anvil, he had resigned from the Imperial 
Legislative Council in protest against the Rowlatt Bill 
and had also assisted in the boycott of the Simon Com¬ 
mission. Soon, however, he showed his distaste for civil 
disobedience and was to emerge as one of Mr. Gandhi’s 
fiercest critics. He had made his reputation by 
defending the extremist Tilak and ended by cutting 
the Gandhian knot. 

The cold, precise lawyer, who had once joined 
Annie Besant’s Home Rule League, was soon to 
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become an implacable foe of Congress. He feared and 
resisted the threat of Hindu domination. ‘ It is better 
to divide India and flourish than fight for a united 
India and destroy everything,” was marked on the 
brief of this thin-lipped lawyer who had made an 
income of £20,000 a year at the Bar. Like the Aga 
Khan, he was no ascetic. His manicured fingers toyed 
with Havana cigars; he liked to chain-smoke, wore 
well-cut Western clothes and enjoyed reading English 
novels. He could outsmart the Hindu lawyers and 
prove to them that it was not necessary to gain a con¬ 
stitutional point by fasting nigh unto death. He was 
a European of Europeans, eating eggs and bacon for 
breakfast on sacred Moslem fast-days, but unlike the 
Aga Khan, who had exercised such a benevolent 
autocracy over his brethren, he had no intention of 
ruling at long range. 

Mr. Jinnah wore Savile Row clothes, but did not 
patronize the Embassy Club. He had quite a touch of 
arrogance on occasions and had a power of invective 
utterly lacking in the genial absentee who only 
became indignant at failing to improve his putting. 
Jinnah was a cold poker player compared with one 
who preferred to play roulette with an after-dinner 
nonchalance. His lock of white hair dangled vigorously 
before the Moslem League, which he transformed, as 
he put it, from “the meeting place and organ of a few 
high officials, wealthy landowners and successful 
professional men” into a militant body that looked 
forward to a coherent Moslem state or states. 

The Aga Khan was playing golf in Cairo when he 
heard that his mother was dying and had gone to 
Baghdad in' order to be buried in the Holy City of 
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Nejaf. Warned that it was not safe to fly, he chartered 
a plane and went through a blinding storm to Baghdad. 
Lady Ali Shah was in a coma when he landed and she 
died without recovering consciousness. She was buried 
in a tomb next to that of her husband and the Aga 
Khan wept as thousands of Moslems paid tribute at the 
funeral. “This is the saddest moment of my life,” he 
said. “After I lost my father, she was more to me than 
father and mother combined.” 

After a long period of mourning the Aga Khan 
returned to England. He made pleas for world 
co-operation, and told an audience at the Empire 
Exhibition in Glasgow that the world might yet be 
saved by establishing a United States of Europe. In a 
private room he gave himself up to an hour’s devotion 
and prayer. 

In Rangoon serious rioting was taking place between 
Moslems and Buddhists, and he sent a telegram 
ordering his co-religionists to respect the customs and 
faith of the people among whom they were living. He 
was benignly hopeful that Mr. Chamberlain had 
secured peace for all time at Munich and proceeded to 
visit his followers in East Africa, where, however, he 
expressed much concern over the possible fate of 
Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda if Germany became 
too belligerent. 

It had been a bad year in many ways. A severe chill, 
caught in Alexandria, had brought on an attack of 
dysentery which meant cancelling a long-arranged visit 
to Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, Governor of Kenya. 
Instead he went to Lausanne and played a round of 
golf before going under the anaesthetic for an internal 
operation. He had intended to go to South Africa for 
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the winter, but the outbreak of the Second World War 
decided him to stay in Europe and lend what help he 
could. He was now approaching his sixty-second birth¬ 
day and could not be expected to show the martial 
ardour which he had displayed to Lord Kitchener in 
1914, but he offered his services to the Viceroy. To all 
his followers in India and the British Dominions he 

issued an appeal for loyalty: 

“Today a cruel war has been imposed, and it is our 
duty to co-operate with heart and soul for the success 
of His Majesty, the King-Emperor. Such a sincere and 
complete co-operation will be also the best service to 
Islam. I beg my brothers in Islam to realize alike our 
secular duty, and our best way of serving Moslem 
interests is by completely loyal co-operation with His 
Majesty’s Government.” 

He was gloomy about the war situation and could 
summon little enthusiasm for the statement of accounts 
for his racing interests. It had been his worst season 
for many years, his horses winning only ten races to 
the value of £10,797. As a breeder he had also had a 
lean year, with his horses winning a mere £6,000 com¬ 
pared with the gigantic figures of previous years. In a 
mood of pessimism he ordered his managers to sell off 
most of his yearling colts and fillies without reserve. 
He made drastic cuts in his establishments in Nor¬ 
mandy, Sheshoon and Newmarket, but denied that he 
was disposing of all his bloodstock interests. At New¬ 
market twelve of his Irish-bred yearlings realized a total 
of over 25,000 guineas, and seven of his yearlings from 
the Normandy stud each brought in an average of 
1,564 guineas; one of them, Selim Hassan, a colt by 
Hyperion, selling for 4,000 guineas. 
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Early in 1940 he flew to New Delhi on a brief visit 
to consult with the Viceroy. India was in a ferment. 
Mr. Gandhi had written Hitler an eloquent letter just 
before the outbreak of hostilities. 

“You are today,” he said, “the one person in the 
world who can prevent a war which may reduce 
humanity to the savage state. I beg you to listen to the 
appeal of one who has deliberately shunned the 
method of war, not without considerable success.” 

The proclamation that India was at war was not 
subject to the prior assent of the Legislature, and 
Congress promptly withdrew its Ministers in protest, 
urging a closing of ranks and implying a threat of 
resistance to pressure, The Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, 
had interviewed Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, 
achieving nothing but deadlock, although the Moslem 
League was not prepared to counsel its members to 
withhold co-operation in the war effort. Congress, 
however, refused all offers short of independence, and 
Mr. Jinnah, fearful that the Government might impose 
a Hindu Raj on India, became more intransigent than 
ever in his demand for Pakistan. 

“There are in India two nations who both must 
share the governance of their common motherland,” 
he declared firmly. In Lahore the Moslem League 
authorized its Working Committee to frame a con¬ 
stitutional plan for the regional assumption of all 
powers of defence, external affairs, communications, 
customs “and such other matters as may be 
necessary.” 

In this atmosphere of tension and opportunism the 
Aga Khan used all his powers of conciliation to little 
effect. He offered his services to the three sides of the 
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triangle, the Viceroy, Congress and the Moslem 
League, but found himself impaled on a dilemma. His 
fellow-Moslems were now sworn to a formula and in no 
mood for urbane compromise, but the Aga Khan’s per¬ 
sistent statement of England’s war aims made some 
impression, particularly among his own religious 
followers. It was not, however, until the blitzkrieg that 
Congress was ready to display a sympathetic loyalty. 
“We do not seek our independence out of Britain s 
ruin,” said Gandhi, who, however, continued to preach 
the virtues of pacifism. 

Sad and disillusioned the Aga Khan returned to 
France. He was in poor health and with no heart for 
pleasure. At Evian and Aix-les-Bains he pottered dis¬ 
consolately round the golf-courses, a multi-millionaire 
too old to fight and with little to console him. When 
France fell he escaped into Switzerland with his seven- 
year-old son and was soon afterwards joined by the 
Begum, who had scrambled across the frontier from 
Antibes just before the Germans arrived. 

Twenty-nine-year-old Aly Khan, bursting for action, 
had hung his grey morning-coat in moth-balls and 
joined the French Foreign Legion. He threw up his 
commission when France capitulated, after serving as 
A.D.C. to General Weygand. As always, he showed 
himself keen for excitement and danger and went out 
to India as a second lieutenant in the Wiltshire Regi¬ 
ment. Discerning officers, who could recall his father’s 
services in the First World War, pressed him into the 
duties of propagandist, which did not at all appeal to 
the former amateur rider and racing motorist. He 
made no protest and obeyed orders with a resigned 
good-humour that surprised his fellow-officers. From 
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Jerusalem he broadcast an appeal to all Moslem 
peoples to help Britain. 

“Speaking as a Mohammedan,” he said, “I feel that 
whatever differences you may have had with the British 
democracy, remember that religious freedom and all 
its essential qualities have received what appears to be 
a death sentence in those countries that have fallen 
under totalitarian influences. Religious freedom and 
all it implies exists untrammelled in all Mohammedan 
countries where there is British influence.” 

Writing and broadcasting passionate appeals when 
the tide of war was running dangerously against the 
democracies, he continued to exhort all Indians, both 
Moslems and Hindus, to speed up their war effort. 

“Some people in Eastern countries under British 
influence may think that they have not had the full 
degree of independence to which they feel entitled. 
It has often struck me that they do not appreciate 
sufficiently the independence they do enjoy, which 
would be fictitious but for the armed protection they 
receive from Britain. Without such backing they would 
become easy prey for the aggressive militarized powers 
that are today trying to dominate mankind.” Through¬ 
out French-Indian territories, such as Pondicherry, he 
continued to urge the Ismailis to rally to General 
de Gaulle. 

In Geneva the Aga Khan read his son’s letters with 
mingled feelings of pride and personal frustration. 
The empty palace of the League was now a bleak daily 
reminder of all his withered hopes. He remembered 
the delegates who had drunk his champagne and 
waltzed under the glittering new chandeliers. He 
remembered the tinkling tea-cups of Berchtesgaden 
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and the Fuehrer’s silver-framed, signed photograph 
that now lay in some forgotten repository. And he 
remembered with sadness the proud yearlings who had 
been sent under the hammer of an auctioneer in New¬ 
market. It was painful to turn the reluctant pages of 
his album of photographs and see again the proud 
head of unbeaten Bahram, now sold to an American 
syndicate for £40,000. There was the picture of him¬ 
self smilingly leading in Mahmoud and acknowledging 
the cheers of the Epsom crowd as he walked towards 
the Royal Enclosure. Now Mahmoud, sold to American 
breeders for £20,000, would never be his again. 

He moved in a dead world, a world of dead horses 
and dead conferences. His former friend, the “pillar of 
peace,” had at last gratified his lust for the Aga Khan s 
thoroughbreds by stealing a hundred of them from the 
Normandy stud and taking them to Germany. There 
was nothing left but to listen to the radio and play 
dreary rounds of golf. In muddy boots, with soiled 
white flannels turned up carelessly, he plodded around 
indifferent courses, making half-hearted swings and 
measuring putts that did not matter. 

Now and then he would go out climbing and take 
a look towards France across the border. He had lost 
his urbanity and became tight-lipped with other 
refugees who sought to engage him in conversation 
and explore his views. He declined to discuss the war. 
“All my prophecies have been so utterly wrong that it 
is useless to indulge in guesswork,” he told a persistent 
reporter. For the first and only time in his life he was 
worried about money. All his sources of revenue had 
been cut off: he was dependent on his credit and the 
little money which he had been able to take with him. 
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Soon, however, the refugee was back to his old love. 
Once more he began to read his stud books and scan 
the newspapers for odd racing items. He had sold most 
of his colts, but not the fillies, and there were several 
in Ireland which would continue to carry the chocolate 
and green. His Curragh stud was still in being, and 
such fine animals as Turkhan, Stardust (sired by 
Hyperion and bought for 1,450 guineas just before the 
war), Dastur, Umidwar and Felicitation were racing in 
England. From Geneva die Aga Khan had directed the 
sale of Bahram and Mahmoud, but by the end of 1941 
he was sending telegrams to his agents in England and 
Ireland instructing them to buy horses, with a 
knowledge of what was going on that surprised diem. 

It seemed that suddenly he was back in racing again. 
Turkhan, ridden by Gordon Richards, had won the 
substitute St. Leger at Thirsk, with his stable-mate, 
Stardust, just three-quarters of a length behind. In the 
name of the Aga Khan, 8,200 guineas was paid at New¬ 
market sales for a colt brother of Sun Castle, winner of 
the St. Leger run the following year at Manchester. 
More and more money was being spent by cable from 
Switzerland. At the Newmarket July Sales the Aga 
Khan again bought heavily by remote-control. He 
acquired the mare Dialia (mated with Bois Roussel) 
for 4,200 guineas and paid 3,500 guineas for a twelve- 
year-old mare, Eclair, covered by the famous Hyperion, 
and carrying a fine colt, Khaled. 

He was slowly becoming more cheerful after the first 
gloomy days of exile. When he learned in Zurich that 
some of his followers had consecrated a mosque in East 
London, he at once dispatched a cable: “My prayers 
join yours for victory and justice and human values, 
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also that all Moslems may enjoy their rights in the new 
world of equity.” He had gone to Zurich to consult a 
famous throat specialist for an infection that was giving 
him serious anxiety. More damaging to his peace of 
mind was a series of rumours that began to snowball 

across Europe. 

His friends in England shook their heads in disbelief 
when it was reported that the Aga Khan and the Begum 
had been invited to Paris and Berlin by Hitler’s special 
invitation and even had been seen at various race- 
meetings with prominent Nazis. It was sheer nonsense, 
and promptly nailed by the victim, who had never set 
foot outside Switzerland since his arrival and declared 
indignantly that he would enter enemy-occupied 
territory only as a. prisoner. Dr. Goebbels, ever the 
opportunist, had recalled the Aga Khan s unfortunate 
pre-war visit and saw in this lie an opportunity to 
discredit him and spread alarm among loyal Moslems. 

From India there were reports that saddened him, 
but he had pledged himself not to take part in politics 
during his internment and could not raise a finger. He 
had always admired the Mahatma’s saintly qualities 
and shared gladly in his campaign for the Untouch¬ 
ables. Both men had tried from different directions to 
cement Hindu-Moslem unity, but there was no sym¬ 
pathy in the Aga Khan’s heart when he heard of 
Gandhi’s newest adventures in rabid pacifism. The 
Congress leader appeared to be quite prepared to 
accept Europe’s misfortunes with the greatest fortitude. 

“I think French statesmen have shown rare courage 
in bowing to the inevitable and refusing to be a party 
to senseless mutual slaughter,” declared Gandhi when 
Petain made his senile armistice. He urged Britain to 
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see the war in a nobler way and allow the Axis Powers 
to take possession of their “beautiful island if they 
wished.” He had no faith in the Viceroy’s diplomatic 
bribes and contemptuously dismissed the promise of 
post-war self-government for India as “a post-dated 
cheque on a crashing bank.” 

Mr. Jinnah shot out his silk cuffs and repeated with 
an icy insistence one word: “Pakistan.” The Mahatma 
went on to demand that Britain should withdraw from 
India and let Congress and the Moslem League find 
their own communal heaven on earth, which he 
claimed could be found “in a fortnight” once the 
meddling British were out of the way. He was ready 
to administer a non-violent stab in the back to a 
Government harassed on all sides. The Pakistan con¬ 
cept was indicted as the “vivisection of Mother India.” 

Meanwhile India had responded loyally to the needs 
of the Commonwealth and the King-Emperor: by 
1942 the army had expanded to more than a million 
fighting men, and was supported by a thriving arma¬ 
ments industry. Even when Pearl Harbour had been 
attacked and the Japs were heading for India Gandhi 
continued to advocate pacifism. Not Congress only, but 
the extremist side of the Moslem League also, were 
ready to make capital out of disaster. 

“Pakistan is our only demand and, by God, we will 
have it, shrieked the Moslem students. Rajagopalachari 
cried in the wilderness and wished to accept the Cripps 
goodwill offer and pledge of “the earliest possible 
realization of self-government in India,” but it was 
summarily rejected by a Congress convinced of 
England’s imminent defeat. 

Gandhi s pacifism now soared into the stratosphere 
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of fantasy. “The presence of the British in India is an 
invitation to Japan to invade India. Their withdrawal 
removes the bait,” he declared from his ashram. I see 
no difference between the Axis Powers and the Allies. 
All are exploiters, all resort to ruthlessness to the 
extent required to compass their end.” He became 
more and more militant. “I cannot wait any longer for 
Indian freedom. I cannot wait until Mr. Jmnah is 

converted.” . , 

In Geneva the Aga Khan sat impotently in his hotel 

hearing the reports from India on short-wave radio. 

Bv a strange irony his own bungalow in Poona was 

chosen as a prison for Mr. Gandhi, who had^ been 

arrested for what he himself admitted to be open 

rebellion” against the war effort. 

Sadly the Aga Khan thought back to his last meeting 

with Gandhi at the Ritz Hotel in London; then he 
had seen himself as the angel of peace in the troubled 
world of the second Round Table Conference. He 
could do nothing now but read his daily passage from 
the Koran, say his prayers and slip consoling messages 
to his followers in India and Africa. But there was one 
small practical step still open to him: he issued 
instructions that all the stake money won by his horses 
in war-time should be handed over to the Indian Army 
Fund. It was only a gesture, and the Aga Khan knew 
it, but as a point of minor interest we may note that 
between 1940 and 1945 this sum totalled over £40,000; 
nothing like his record prizes in a single pre-war year, 
but evidence that his racing interests were not 

moribund. 

Love had not bloomed in exile. The very gay, 
fashion-conscious Begum was understandably limited 
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by the social horizons of Geneva and Berne. She had 
long been accustomed to the camera lenses at Cannes, 
Deauville and Ascot, and her exquisite saris did not 
grace the Swiss slopes too happily. 

Nor was the rarefied atmosphere of a small Geneva 
retreat too idyllic for such an extrovert as the Aga 
Khan. He loved the company of beautiful, well¬ 
decorated women, and in pre-war Europe he could 
enjoy cosmopolitan society, attack his golf handicap, 
visit his stud farms, laze on the Riviera and spend his 
winters in Poona or Bombay, with the spring in Paris or 
London, as his mood dictated. In war-time Switzerland 
he was truly a prisoner, chained to a radio which he 
disliked and balked of the mobility which he had so 
long commanded. To buy a horse by telegram could 
never compensate for the sheer sensuous joy of leading 
in a classic winner. He became irritable and peevish. 
He read novels and left them half-finished. He reached 
for anything on the hotel library shelves, from Andre 
Gide to Agatha Christie. 

For some years rumours of an estrangement had 
been disarmed by the Aga Khan’s smile and the 
pictures for which the Begum and their son posed so 
admirably. Now a divorce was quietly filed. In Geneva, 
just before Christmas of 1943, he was granted a divorce 
on the grounds of "mutual dislike and diversity of 
characters." By agreement the father was given custody 
of his ten-year-old son. 

There was no rancour over the proceedings, and the 
Aga Khan and his former wife remain on the very best 
of terms, visiting each other on the Riviera whenever 
possible. According to well-informed reports, as the 
gossips say, the third Begum has only one grievance: 
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her former husband once visited her for lunch at 

Antibes and lured away her chef! 

If the Aga Khan’s divorce and very prompt 

re-marriage, at the age of sixty-seven seems somewhat 

surprising, one must remember that fundamentally he 

views matrimony as a Moslem. He has never subscribed 

to the extravagant claims to perfection made for him 

bv many of his adherents, but, as Imam, he is considered 

by millions to be both divine and infallible. The creed 

stated firmly: “There is no god but God, Mohammed 

is the apostle of God and Ali is the vice-regent of God. 

And is he not the living descendant of All? The 

quasi-masonic character of his sect is locked in a 

thousand doctrines, but the Shi’ite law as to marriage 

is clcsr 

A Moslem can take up to four wives if so disposed. 
The mere statement that he no longer loves his wife is 
enough to secure a divorce if he has not had sexual 
relations with her in the preceding three months. 
Three times he repeats “I divorce thee,” and then the 
decree is irrevocable under Moslem law, thoug o 
course such a divorce has no validity except in a 
country, such as Turkey, where the laws of Islam are 

recognized. . , . . 

The Aga Khan, as the most Westernized and law- 
abiding of Moslems, did not take four wives at the 
same time, but his attitude to marriage and divorce has 
been necessarily coloured by his faith. It is well to 
remember that the laws of the Shiahs also permit tem¬ 
porary marriages, provided that a dowry is settled and 
a specified period fixed. Of all Moslem sects the 
Ismailis are among the most tolerant, with a distaste 
for the introvert and a passionate insistence that 
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personal serenity and happiness are the great objects of 
living. With such a pleasant hedonistic philosophy, so 
free from heresy-hunting and fanaticism, the Imam 
could comfortably, and no doubt with perfect serenity, 
justify his three marriages to infidel women. He 
insisted, however, on having each of these marriages to 
Europeans performed by two high imams, with full 
Moslem ritual, even in the case of Mile Carron, who, 
as we have said, refused to give up Roman Catholicism. 

The Holy Koran grants full permission for marriage 
with women of any nation who believe and follow a 
revealed religion. This brings Christians, Jews, Par- 
sees, Buddhists and Hindus within the category, 
although the Book does not countenance marriage 
between a Moslem woman and a non-Moslem man. 
The settling of a dowry, or mahr, on the bride is 
obligatory at the time of the marriage, the amount 
depending on the circumstances of the husband and 
wife. Polygamy is also authorized in the Koran, but 
only with a cautious reservation: “And if you fear 
that you cannot act equitably towards orphans, then 
marry such women as seem good to you, two and three 
and four; but if you fear that you will not do justice, 
only one.” This is not an instruction to polygamy, but 
only a conditional sanction. 

Marriage, according to Islam, is a civil contract, but 
there are the firmest injunctions to divorce when 
attempts at reconciliation have failed. Divorce is 
revocable and the parties can reassert their conjugal 
relations and re-many after the waiting period, or 
iddali. Similar rights are given after a second divorce, 
but not after a third. Divorce takes place orally or in 
writing, but always in the presence of witnesses. The 
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reading of the Koran is benevolent. “Woman is to be 
treated with equal kindness and generosity, whether 
she is a sharer in a man’s weal or woe as wife, or one 
from whom he has been compelled to part company. 
Marital differences, like other differences, may be as 
often honest as not, but the Holy Koran recommends 
that the most charitable view of them should be 

taken/ ,l 

The Aga Khan, as high priest of his sect, was a 
generous supporter of his wives and loyally obeyed 
the injunction of the Prophet: “Let him who has 
abundance spend out of his abundance, and whoever 
has his means of subsistence straitened to him, let him 
spend out of that which Allah has given him. . . . 
Lodge them where you lodge, according to your 

means.” , 

Throughout his life he has read a passage from the 

Koran every day. Often he has surprised his imams 

with the depth of his learning and his brilliant subtlety 

of exposition. During his years of exile in Switzerland 

he re-examined the well-thumbed books of theology 

which he had conned as a schoolboy and now studied 

from a rich maturity crowded with paradoxes. He read 

passages in the Koran which made him ponder: The 

love of desires, of women and sons, and hoarded 

treasures of gold and silver, and well-bred horses and 

cattle, and tilth, are made to seem fair to men; this is 

the provision of the life of this world; and Allah is He 

with Whom is the good goal of life. Say, shall I tell 

you of what is better than these? For those who have 

regard for their duty are gardens with their Lord in 

1 Islamic Law of Marriage and Divorce, by Muhammad All, 
M A, LL.B. (Ahmadiyya Anjuman, Isha’at-i-Islam, Lahore). 
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which rivers flow to abide in them and Allah’s 
pleasure.” 

There was no ritual difficulty in the case of the 
fourth Begum, Mile Yvette Labrousse, whose beauty 
won her the title of “Miss France” in 1930. A tall and 
graceful brunette of thirty-eight, with curly chestnut 
hair and eyes that seemed to sparkle with fun all the 
time, the bride was a native of Lyons and had met the 
Aga Khan many years before at a party in London. 
She had a quick wit, a fondness for ski-ing and dancing, 
and a clothes sense more than equal to that of her 
elegant predecessor. 

They were quietly married in a private room at a 
hotel in Vevey, the local Mayor performing the cere¬ 
mony in the presence of two British Consular officials 
and a few close personal friends. The bride took Mos¬ 
lem vows and adopted the name of "Om Habibeh,” 
although her husband preferred to use the nickname 
“Yaky,” which he compounded from the initials 
“Yvette,” “Aga” and “Khan.” 

This marriage seemed to have cheered the lonely 
exile. He took up ski-ing with enormous zest, resumed 
his golf and began to set the wires humming to New¬ 
market. Aly, who had risen to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the British Army, and had won the Ameri¬ 
can Bronze Star for gallantry while serving with the 
Sixth Army Group during the landings in the South 
of France, often wrote encouraging letters to his father 
and gladly agreed to lease him his colt Tehran to run 
in the 1944 Derby at Newmarket. The Aga Khan was 
too excited to listen to the race, but heard the result 
over the telephone within a few minutes. Although dis¬ 
appointed that Tehran had been beaten a neck by 
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Ocean Swell, he sent a note of congratulation to the 
winning owner, Lord Rosebery, promising himself 
that before long he would be back at Epsom to lead in 
his fourth Derby winner. He had some consolation in 
the St. Leger, when Tehran, beautifully ridden by 
Gordon Richards, won from Borealis and Ocean Swell. 

The old fever was working in his blood. On his 
instructions Frank Butters paid the enormous sum of 
£24,675 for two yearlings at the Newmarket sales. 
Once again going for first-class stock. Butters bought a 
chestnut colt by Hyperion and Queen Christina for 
12,500 guineas from the Sledmere Stud, which had 
raised Mumtaz Mahal. He also bought a colt by Blue 
Peter and Caretta from the National Stud. The Aga 
Khan liked their breeding,” said Butters briefly. “He 
sent me a cable and told me what I could go to. 

Eager and impatifent to depart at last from Switzer¬ 
land, the Aga Khan sent messages to his followers in 
India and Africa assuring them that victory was near. 
He was jubilant when the news reached him that 
General Patton had found many of his horses in good 
shape at a German Army stud farm at Altefeld. Soon 
he was dispatching a great pile of cables to London, 
Newmarket, Paris, Bombay and Nairobi. The war was 
over. He and the Begum packed their belongings in 
feverish excitement and flew home by way of Africa. 
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Before leaving on his long-delayed return to 
India the Aga Khan lost no time in making several 
telephone calls to his stables and stud farms. Stardust, 
which had been bought as a yearling for over 1,450 
guineas and had sired eight winners in the previous 
season, was sold to a syndicate for £ 112,000. The 
owner was satisfied that he owned bloodstock which 
might carry on the heroic traditions of Blenheim, 
Bahram and Mahmoud, but he was equally aware that 
much shrewd buying would still be necessary. 

His son, now out of the Army and more eager than 
ever to crowd a lifetime into an hour, was enjoying 
a gay round, but managing to spend much time at the 
sales. Like the Aga Khan, he had visions of recapturing 
past glories and plans were now being discussed for a 
possible future partnership. Meanwhile he was making 
and spending vast sums. He sold the four-year-old 
St. Leger winner, Tehran, to a syndicate for £100,000 
and proceeded to re-invest the money, and much more, 
with a discernment that delighted the Aga Khan. 
Although he did not share his father's encyclopaedic 
knowledge of breeding matters, he had a fine eye for a 
horse and kept a very cool head over money. At New¬ 
market one afternoon he desperately wanted to buy a 
chestnut by Nearco from the famous Sledmere Stud. 
He bid cautiously, but found himself going up to 
15,500 guineas. He decided to go no further. The 
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Gaekwar of Baroda smiled across at him and bid 
16,000 guineas. It looked like being a tussle, but Aly 
shook his head and let the colt go. From the Duke of 
Westminster he bought a yearling for 13,850 guineas 
and, a day or two later, gave over 7,000 guineas for a 
colt by Umidwar, winner of the Jockey Club Stakes. 

Aly, now thirty-four, was the father of two boys, 
Karine and Amine. When General Devers presented 
him with the Bronze Medal he was cited as showing 
“tireless energy, marked industry and constant willing¬ 
ness to undertake any task, regardless either of its 
hazards or of its irksomeness/’ He was soon showing 
the same tireless energy all over the playgrounds of 
Europe, living at a pace which even his father in his 

ripest Edwardian epoch could not rival. 

At Golfe Juan, near Cannes, he had bought the 
magnificent Chateau de V Horizon which had once 
belonged to Maxine Elliot. Here he gave lavish parties 
at which the loveliest ladies cavorted and dipped their 
toes in the blue swimming-pool. One evening, after the 
usual energetic Riviera day, driving his car up the 
Corniche, sunbathing and playing a little baccarat at 
the Casino, he went to a dinner party given by the 
effervescent Elsa Maxwell, who sat him next to a red¬ 
head whose marriage to a genius had recently come to 
an end. As a fervent cinema-goer, Aly needed no intro¬ 
duction to Miss Rita Hayworth, whose pictures had 
been pinned up in so many wartime billets. 

Oblivious of the newspaper headlines that would 
soon be swarming round his son, the Aga Khan was 
busying himself with a rapid tour of his East African 
community centres. At the Jamat Khanas he was 
received with the customary obeisances and quickly 
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demonstrated to his imams that his long years of exile 
had not blunted his perception of the subtleties of the 
Koran or the financial details that were now placed 
before him. 

He listened with approval to the elaborate plans 
being made to celebrate his Diamond Jubilee and at 
once applied his sharp business sense to a great welfare 
scheme. Some of the leading Ismailis in Dar-es-Salaam 
had started a trust fund amounting to £1,000,000, and 
the Aga Khan, approving the plan, decided to sub¬ 
scribe £250,000 in war bonds, together with all contri¬ 
butions made to him for the Jubilee. He was shown 
the plans for housing and transporting the many 
thousands of his followers who would come from all 
parts of South-east and Central Africa and Madagascar. 
Although not in very good health, he displayed his old 
energy in visiting schools and hospitals, noting changes 
and improvements that needed to be made and adjudi¬ 
cating on points of argument. 

To the surprise of his more reactionary disciples he 
announced his intention of meeting Gandhi and trying 
to find a road through India’s barriers. “If the two 
groups will once sit down for a talk together,” he said 
hopefully, “then there will be a possibility of a com¬ 
promise. I am not in favour of interference by a third 
party. The British Government should keep its 
neutrality. Moslems and the Congress Party will come 
to terms if they know that the British Government is 
not to become a partisan.” 

In this blithe spirit he landed in Bombay and 
arranged to see Mr. Gandhi in Poona. He was received 
joyously by his followers, but was somewhat bewil¬ 
dered by the change in the Indian scene. Mr. Jinnah, 
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that exquisite hawk, had dug his beautifully- 
manicured talons into Congress and was swooping 
relentlessly over Pakistan, while Mr Gandhi con¬ 
tinued to dominate Congress from outside. Both sides 
were treading a minuet, two steps forward and one 
back, with Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cnpps 
and Mr. A. V. Alexander in the gloomy roles of earnest 
M.C.s, with several orchestras playing different tunes. 
The Cabinet Mission, after many well-meaning and 
heartbreaking efforts to achieve a solution, hna y 
recommended to Mr. Attlee that complete British with¬ 
drawal should take place not later than June, 1948. 

The Aga Khan had received a rapturous welcome 
from his faithful Khojas, but his political influence was 
patently waning. “His power over Moslem India had 
gone by default,” comments a friend of mine who met 
him at this time in Bombay. The restless unofficial 
ambassador to London, Paris and the Riviera found 
that the Moslem world had grown away from him. It 
had drifted steadily from the West and towards self- 
government. In some quarters he was shrugged away as 
an old family retainer of British imperialism. Others 
dismissed him as a rich man from the West. The 
youths who had blossomed to manhood in the shadow 
of Congress or the Moslem League thought of him 
vaguely, but respectfully, as an Elder Statesman who 
had flourished in the heyday of the British Raj and had 
achieved some success as a breeder of fine horses. 
There was no resentment against him, even among the 
Congress extremists. He was a prince, but without ter¬ 
ritory, and his subjects, bound to him by a voluntary 
spiritual allegiance, still revered him to a degree 
denied the more earthly maharajahs. 
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He was making no deep impression politically, but, 
true to his temperament, continued to preach the vir¬ 
tues of patience and good sense. An honest believer in 
the Koran, he remembered the words of the prophet: 
“And if they incline to peace, do thou incline to it and 
trust in Allah; He is the Hearing, the Knowing. And if 
they intend to deceive thee—then surely Allah is suf¬ 
ficient for thee.” It was a comforting philosophy in 
times of peace, but not one to commend itself to eighty 
million Moslems thirsting for Pakistan and vocifer¬ 
ously fearful of their two hundred and fifty million 
Hindu neighbours. 

The Aga Khan remained on the friendliest terms 
with both sides. He waved an umbrella in No Man’s 
Land. With the Nawab of Bhopal he met Mr. Gandhi 
for an hour’s talk which was blessed with the delight¬ 
fully vague adjective, “exploratory.” The Nawab con¬ 
tented himself with the limp statement: “There is 
always hope,” while his colleagues preferred to say 
nothing. The Aga Khan also met other Congress and 
Moslem leaders and tried, with little success, to impress 
them with the idea of a confederation of states, Hindu¬ 
stan, Pakistan and a third to be formed out of the 
existing Native States. 

Meanwhile he was left in no doubt as to the devo¬ 
tion of his Khoja adherents. For the past five years 
money had flowed up Malabar Hill to celebrate the 
Imam’s Diamond Jubilee. On 10 March, 1946, the Aga 
Khan was paid a memorable tribute in honour of his 
sixty years as leader of all the Ismailis. Driven in a 
Rolls-Royce to the Brabourne Stadium, he was greeted 
by an assembly of a hundred thousand people: they 
had come from all parts of India, and even from the 
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Middle East, to Bombay for the ceremony. They had 
to be accommodated and fed, free of charge, m eight 
specially erected camps, which provoked a sour local 

editorial: , , • . „ r 

“At such a time and hour in the country s history, 

the Arabian Night picture in which diamonds fill the 
air and a man becomes a god is something beyond 
human conscience. One feels surprised, hurt and indig¬ 
nant beyond words at the Government permitting fifty 
thousand individuals to come to the city, and provid¬ 
ing them with facilities for travelling, feeding and 
housing, when the city’s temper is none too sweet and 
when famine threatens our beloved province. 

Such ill-natured criticism did not diminish the fer¬ 
vour of the multitude who greeted the entry of the 
Aga Khan, dressed in a green and silver turban, with 
a long white silk robe spangled with silver. Flanked by 
the Begum, who wore a white sari sewn with one 
thousand two hundred diamonds, and followed by his 
two sons, Aly and Sadruddin, he moved sedately to the 
raised dais protected from the fierce sun by a large 
green umbrella. Those present included fourteen 
ruling princes, among them the Maharajahs of Kash¬ 
mir and Baroda, the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar and 
sundry nawabs. Those in the front seats had contri¬ 
buted as much as a thousand pounds for their places, 
while the masses, who had waited several hours, paid 
only a rupee. All, princes and beggars, shimmered in 
the haze like fireflies, with the saris and flowers catch¬ 
ing the sun and throwing it back to the great blocks of 
ice, tinted red and green, flanking the carpet along 
which the Aga Khan and his party proceeded to the 
flower-bedecked platform. 
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Seated in a swivel chair on the gigantic weighing- 
machine he awaited the hour of sunset, while passages 
from the Koran were read out and speeches of con¬ 
gratulation crackled through the microphones. He sat 
there, placidly reading the messages of goodwill 
received from King Farouk, the King of Afghanistan, 
the Shah of Persia and many other dignitaries, includ¬ 
ing Mr. Gandhi, who was holding a prayer-meeting at 
Shiraji Park at the same time. There had been a litde 
anxiety about the diamonds arriving on schedule after 
their five-thousand-mile journey from England. They 
had been dispatched, on loan from the London 
Diamond Syndicate, in H.M.S. Derbyshire and had 
covered the last lap by air from Basra in a Sunderland 
(lying-boat. 

Escorted by a special armed guard the diamonds 
arrived at last, but there was some disappointment 
among a crowd nursing visions of glittering caskets. 
The precious make weights were contained in plastic 
bullet-proof boxes and consisted of both industrial and 
cut gems. A councillor in a gold turban placed the first 
two boxes reverently in the huge scale while the 
audience murmured with almost unbearable excite¬ 
ment. Slowly the boxes piled up until an excited 
woman in a rich sari took a handful of diamonds from 
her bodice and threw it on the scale. They helped to 
balance the Imam’s weight at 17 stone 5^ lb., an 
advance of over a stone and a half since he had been 
weighed at his Golden Jubilee. This represented 
industrial diamonds valued at £440,000 and brilliants 
worth £200,000. A local statistician, anticipating the 
shape of tilings to come, whispered to his neighbours 
that, by the same reckoning, the more athletic, if less 
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valuable, 11 stone 4 lb. o£ Aly Khan would, be worth 
only £26,500 of gold and £418,000 in diamonds. 

With a garland round his neck the Aga Khan 
thanked his spiritual children and blessed the whole 
multitude before driving back through the bedecked, 
illuminated streets to his floodlit palace. The boxes of 
diamonds were promptly flown back to London, their 
presence being purely symbolic, but the sum value 
subscribed by the Imam’s followers was handed over 
for a special trust fund to be devoted to the economic 
and educational welfare of the Ismaili community. 

Before leaving India for more Diamond Jubilee 
celebrations in Dar-es-Salaam the Aga Khan called on 
the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, as head of a deputation on 
behalf of Indians from South Africa. He was noticeably 
tired and ill, and an eye-witness tells me that he looked 
very different from the bland, smiling figure we had 
known on English race-courses. His hair had thinned 
and become almost white and he seemed to be having 
trouble with his dentures. He and the Begum flew to 
Nairobi, but he quickly retired to bed with a high 
temperature and had to postpone several receptions. 

In Dar-es-Salaam, floodlit in a dozen gay colours, 
he was once more ceremoniously weighed against 
diamonds, this time to a value of £684,000. Wearing a 
robe of white and silver brocade, studded with five- 
pointed stars, and a turban of green and gold silk, he 
was welcomed at the sports ground of the Aga Khan 
Club by seventy thousand people, who included the 
Governors of Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda. Again 
he announced that the money subscribed to the value 
of the diamonds would be used for clinics and 
schools. 
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Before leaving for Europe he made his first public 
speech for many years. In a voice that often trembled 
with emotion, he told his people that the best hope for 
world peace was probably a union of the United States . 
with Great Britain and her Dominions. 

“However excellent the paper guarantees of U.N.O., 
without a common peace policy our castle will be 
built on sands on the seashore,” he warned. I am 
convinced that Italy, Germany and Japan have learned 
their lesson. Once they realize the unbreakable 
solidarity of the Anglo-American guardianship of peace 
they will be only too glad to win back their self-respect 
by wholeheartedly supporting the World Peace 
League. In such a world Russia will have every reason 
to be satisfied and proud of her immense, in fact 
unique, position.” With guarded optimism he con¬ 
cluded: “Russia will be impregnable, not only by her 
own strength, but by the fact of being surrounded 
everywhere by peace-loving nations united on solid 
facts.” 

On his way to England he stopped in Switzerland 
to play a few rounds of golf and found himself owner 
of a hotel. He would not confirm that he had bought 
the place for an enormous sum rather than leave his 
suite, which had been booked by another guest. He 
did, in fact, stay on, and soon afterwards appointed a 
new board of directors. 

Excited by the prospect of seeing his first Derby 
since pre-war days, he and die Begum flew to London, 
where they met Frank Butters, who had the liveliest 
hopes of his Derby entry, Migoli, by Bois Roussel 
out of Mah Iran, a fine descendant of Mumtaz Mahal. 
The hot favourite for the classic was Mr. J. A. Dewar s 
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Tudor Minstrel, which, ridden by Gordon Richards, 
had recently won the Two Thousand Guineas by the 
staggering margin of eight lengths and was hailed as 
the horse of the century. At the incredible Derby odds 
of 7 to 4 on, the Minstrel looked an easy-money bet, 
although some experts, including the Aga Khan, 
rightly doubted his ability to stay a mile and a half. 

With his usual Derby bad luck Richards was faced 
with a choice of riding either the Minstrel or the King s 
unbeaten colt, Blue Train. He chose the former, and 
nobody who had seen Tudor Minstrel at training 
gallops had very much doubt that he would wipe out 
all opposition. As soon as it was known that Gordon 
had finally settled his mount many bookmakers refused 
to quote any price. It looked as if, at last, the champion 
jockey’s hoodoo would be laid in this one hundred 
and sixty-eighth Derby, and the twenty-second time he 
had faced the starting gate in this Classic. On the eve 
of the race it seemed certain that his luck had really 
turned when Blue Train was scratched because he 
had developed sore shins after a final pre-Derby 
gallop. 

Meanwhile the owner of Migoli was by no means 
unconfident that he might lead in his fourth Derby 
winner. Aly Khan had come over from Sweden to see 
the horse run in his tuning-up races and gallops and 
reported hopefully to his father, who decided to fly 
over from Geneva to watch the race. As usual, the Aga 
Khan was asked for his eve-of-the-race views and placed 
the first three as Tudor Minstrel, Migoli and Sayajirao, 
although with a last doubt that the favourite might fail 
to pull it off even after winning the Two Thousand 
Guineas at 36.83 miles an hour. He declined to have 
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even a small bet on his own horse because he had the 
superstitious conviction that his wagers brought bad 
luck to his entries, particularly in the Derby. 

Poor Gordon! Wearing the mascot boots of Steve 
Donoghue, six times winner of the Derby, he and the 
Aga Khan received the biggest pre-race ovation from 
the enormous crowd. The sun came out as King 
George VI, in overcoat and bowler, and accompanied 
by the Queen and Princess Elizabeth, drove up the 
course from Tattenham Corner and smilingly greeted 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, the Aga Khan, 
Lord Rosebery and many other old friends. The Aga 
Khan ran a very practised eye over the runners as they 
paraded. The favourite looked splendid, as did the 
grey Migoli, but the bay Pearl Diver, standing sixteen 
hands and one inch, seemed very powerful, and his 
owner, the Baron de Waldner, had chanced a £50 each 
way bet on him at 40 to 1. 

The favourite fought to get off and seemed deter¬ 
mined to smash all lingering doubts about his stamina. 
But a large contingent of Frenchmen who had flown 
over from Paris were watching a jockey in a white 
jacket with black hoops not very distinct from Gordon’s 
colours. George Bridgland had been riding expertly for 
some years on French courses, and his mount, Pearl 
Diver, by Vatellor out of Pearl Cap. a great mare, had 
won the Grand Prix de Nice and the Grand Prix de 
Saint Cloud. The favourite could not settle down in his 
eagerness to finish the race in the style in which he 
had won the Guineas. Gordon had to take the decision 
to give the colt his head in the hope that he might stay. 

Rounding Tattenham Corner he was nicely leading 
Sayajirao, a son of Nearco, and bought as a yearling 
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by the Maharajah of Baroda at the record figure of 
28,000 guineas. But Gordon’s fears were realized when 
after half a furlong he was challenged from two sides 
by Sayajirao and Pearl Diver. Edgar Britt brought his 
colt along very smoothly, but Bridgland seemed almost 
to push home the French horse, which was running 
with the mechanical ease of a painted animal in a 
merry-go-round. Migoli just sneaked in ahead of 
Sayajirao, but was no real danger to the winner, Pearl 
Diver, who won by a smooth four lengths and looked 
as if he could easily have made it more. The Aga Khan 
congratulated the winning owner and had the faint 
consolation of having accurately forecast the second 
and third in the race. 

He was disappointed, but not disheartened, by the 
recent successes of French horses. Imprudence had won 
the Oaks and Chanteur II the Coronation Cup. It 
seemed as if M. Boussac and M. Volterra would com¬ 
pletely dominate British racing with their fine horses. 
The Aga Khan made the prophecy, however, that the 
French run of success would not last for ever. Having 
carefully studied bloodstock in both countries he could 
not share the gloom of British horse-lovers. He 
reminded his friends that France had carried on racing, 
with plenty of good feeding-stuffs, during England’s 
wartime racing eclipse and he was stubbornly opposed 
to a panicky adoption of French breeding methods. 
With over a quarter of a century of breeding thorough¬ 
breds in England behind him, he issued a homely 
warning: “Be careful when you throw out the water 
from the tub; do not let the baby fall as well. That 
baby is speed.” 

His own theories seemed to be working out very 
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profitably. In that year of Britain’s racing depression his 
horses won stakes to the value of £44,020, and he and his 
son had formed a powerful partnership which brought 
together half a million pounds’ worth of bloodstock. 
Aly was now taking a very active share in the running 
and management of their combined interests. He might 
not know as much about breeding as his distinguished 
father, who was something of a Senior Wrangler in the 
intricacies of racing, but he had a sagacity and flair 
that soon discouraged those who thought to get the 
better of him in a deal. In addition to the brood mares, 
yearlings and foals which he shared with his father 
under the new arrangement, he was also spending and 
earning large sums on his own account. He paid long 
visits to American stud farms, flew down to Argentina 
and met all the leading bloodstock buyers. He returned 
to England with a shrewd knowledge of the best outlets 
for exporting horses, but meanwhile kept replenishing 
his own stables. Already the owner of several studs in 
County Kildare, he maintained the closest liaison with 
his agents in Ireland and bought expensive properties 
at very short notice. 

A few days after the Derby the Aga Khan com¬ 
plained of feeling ill. He was anxious to go at once to 
Switzerland to recover from the fatigue and excitement 
of the Derby and his reunions with so many old friends 
in England. First, however, he was determined to bid 
farewell to a party of Khoja business magnates who 
had been touring the country. The host was one of his 
British followers, a wealthy dealer in real estate who 
owned much of the rich land in Grosvenor Square. In 
a Mayfair roof-garden a farewell soiree of great magni¬ 
ficence was held, with the Aga Khan seated on a throne- 
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like chair above the turbaned visitors who sat at his 
feet. 

In Lausanne he suffered a dangerous internal 
haemorrhage and was reported, not for the first time, 
to be dying. He was taken to Paris for an operation 
which was a complete success, and in a few days was 
out again on the golf-course trying to improve his 
putting. Before long he was down in Cannes resting at 
his villa, which had just been completed to the Begum’s 
own design and under her very competent supervision. 
Perched high over Cannes, it had been christened 
“Yakymour,” a gallant combination of the Begum’s 
nickname, “Yaky,” and the word “Amour.” It was an 
enchanting palace of pink icing approached through 
the hills above Cannes by a series of hairpin bends with 
beautiful semi-tropical gardens frothing between 
stately cypresses. Any attempt at Oriental magnificence 
had been curbed with the quiet French elegance of the 
Begum. Visitors, announced by telephone from the 
concierge’s tiny pink lodge, were always surprised to 
discover so few reminders of the East in this beautiful 
villa. Apart from the knick-knacks, like a tiny pair of 
elephant tusks and an exquisite set of miniature Bengal 
Lancers, there was nothing in the decor to show the 
smallest influence of the Aga Khan’s origins. 

Yakymour had cost many thousands of pounds to 
build, but the chintz-covered furniture was not as 
elaborate or costly as that in many luxury villas on the 
Riviera. It was spacious and seemed more so owing to 
the numerous walls, windows and doors made of glass. 
There were dozens of small, beautifully carved tables 
with glass tops, all artistically set for vases of bright 
flowers, i Hundreds of books, many of which had 
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followed the Aga Khan on his travels from his youth, 
were carefully indexed and built into light wooden 
shelves ranged across the entire length of one wall and 
facing the portraits, painted by the Dutch artist, Van 
Dongen, of the Aga Khan, wearing his ceremonial 
robes as Imam, and of the Begum. 

In the white living-room, with its huge wall of plate 
glass giving a view of the sparkling blue bay, the Aga 
Khan would recline on a vast, striped chaise-longue 
fitted with rubber tyres so that he could be wheeled 
into any room or taken outside on the shady terrace 
in warm weather. With his spaniel at his feet, or fond¬ 
ling one of the Begum’s numerous Blue Persian cats, 
he would see his secretaries and discuss the mass of 
correspondence which continued to reach him. 
Although in poor health, he was intellectually more 
alert than ever, as he proved to his resident imam in 
debating points of ritual or the many problems which 
were always being referred to him by his mukhis. 

He liked receiving visitors, but only people of fine 
breeding or superior intelligence with whom he could 
converse on sport or the arts. Casually dressed in his 
usual white flannels, with his shirt open at the neck, 
and a fleecy cardigan mostly unbuttoned, he read news¬ 
papers from England, America, France and India, 
studying the stock market and political columns with 
equal interest and perception. Always a quick reader, 
with the knack of getting to the heart of a book in a 
short time, he always surprised his visitors with his 
extraordinarily up-to-date knowledge of the best that 
was being written or thought in half a dozen countries. 

When her husband was a little exhausted the Begum 
would see visitors on his behalf, showing a charming 
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good sense that delighted everyone. Much of the most 
difficult correspondence was handed to her and she 
dealt with it in very practical fashion. She has never 
been ashamed to admit that she has often designed her 
own clothes and occasionally makes them herself. In 
Lyons she had been brought up by a sensible mother 
who taught her shorthand and typing and gave her 
personal instruction in dressmaking “in case I ever 
married a poor man and needed to supplement the 
family income.” 

With good-natured strictness the Begum took a 
vigorous hand in supervising the Aga Khan’s diet. He 
knew much about French cooking and had in the past 
always given the most expert lectures on gastronomy 
to his chefs, particularly before an important dinner¬ 
party, but now he had to submit to a martinet whom 
he adored. “Yaky” frowned on champagne and the 
rich sauces and souffles he enjoyed so much. He 
mourned by the waters of Vichy, but was speedily so 
far recovered in health that the big Cadillac began to 
call at the villa at eight every morning to take him to 
golf at Mandelieu or up the winding lanes to Mougins. 

Now and then he would dine at the Carlton Hotel 
and only rarely visited,the Casino, where his appear¬ 
ance in the Salle Privee used to cause such an expectant 
buzz. He would go to the Casino only to see an opera 
or ballet, but showed much more inclination to take 
his ease at home and listen to gramophone records of 
Debussy or Brahms. He used to listen with eyes closed 
and then steer the conversation to the subject of horses, 
in which the Begum was showing a very intelligent 
interest. At race meetings she would have a small bet of 
five or; ten pounds on a horse, always smilingly 
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reproved by Her husband. She had now become 
seriously anxious to acquire one or two yearlings of her 
own. There would be much good-natured banter by 
the Aga Khan, whose greatest virtue has always been a 
sense of humour. He had enjoyed the joke, as did the 
Begum, one of the best-dressed and most elegant 
women in the world, when they met Madame Massigli 
at Ascot and found that both ladies were wearing wide- 
brimmed model hats, identical to the last detail. 

From America Aly brought his father a handsome 
chair decorated in the famous chocolate and green. 

It was a pleasant reminder that there was still much to 
live for, and the Aga Khan quickly demonstrated that 
he was by no means finished with racing. A friendly 
rivalry with the Maharajah of Baroda was coming to 
a head in the Derby of 1948. Previously, in the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Maharajah had equalled the 
course record with his fine colt, My Babu, a well-built 
animal of quiet temperament, bought privately as a 
yearling in France, and a son of Perfume, which also 
foaled Sayani, winner of the 1946 Cambridgeshire. 

The Aga Khan had, however, heard excellent reports 
of My Love, another French colt whose pedigree sug¬ 
gested even greater stamina than that of My Babu. 
My Love’s ancestry he examined with his usual per¬ 
ception, and it excited him more than that of his own 
entry, Noor, which he had bred himself. Noor, trained 
beautifully by Frank Butters, was a son of Nasrullah 
(a son of Nearco) and Queen of Baghdad, but the Aga 
Khan thought that he was not quite in the class of 
My Love, owned by M. Leon Volterra, the French 
theatrical magnate. He conferred with his son, who 
strongly recommended that he should purchase a 
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half-share in the colt which had already won a couple 
of good races in France but was not yet seriously con¬ 
sidered a champion. It was this pedigree of speed and 
stamina, always a magic formula since his earliest 
racing days, that made the Aga Khan regret his failure 
to buy a full share from the cautious and astute 
M. Volterra. My Love was by Vatellor, sire of Pearl 
Diver, the previous year's Derby winner, and the Aga 
Khan tipped him without hesitation to the porters at 
Victoria to whom he gave pound notes, cheerfully 
recommending them to follow his luck. 

He was already pleasantly convinced that this would 
be a great week for his colours. His filly Masaka 
(Nearco-Majideh) had won the Oaks by six lengths and 
he had the greatest faith that My Love, which would 
be racing in the famous green and chocolate, might 
complete a wonderful double if the going should be 
heavy. His only doubt was still the dangerous My 
Babu, favourite at 4 to 1, but there was another threat 
from My Love's stable-mate. Royal Drake, also owned 
by M. Volterra. 

A record Derby crowd had gathered in the wind and 
sun to see the race as the Aga Khan and the Begum, 
accompanied by Aly, entered the Enclosure and were 
greeted by the King and Queen, Princess Elizabeth, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Queen Mary and the Princess 
Royal, in a bower of dove-grey top-hats and delicate 
millinery. Following cheers for “Good old Liz” in 
affectionate greeting to the Princess came a good- 
natured welcome for the “Good old Aga.” His name 
alone always attracted a weight of sentimental betting, 
but the last-minute purchase of a half-share in My Love 
confirmed the faith of his supporters, particularly 
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women punters attracted by the name of the colt. Not 
quite so pleased were the bookmakers, who had laid 
heavy odds against a double on Masaka and My 

Love. 

It was to be a day of wonderful triumph for the 
partners in My Love, which was being ridden by the 
Australian-born jockey, Rae Johnstone. The going was 
perfect. With his glasses raking the tapes the Aga Khan 
approved My Love’s finely shaped head and the strong 
short back and powerful quarters that told of staying 
power. Johnstone was nicely placed and soon going 
smoothly behind Royal Drake. Noor was not too well 
off at the start, but was now moving well, while My 
Love continued relentlessly to overhaul Royal Drake. 
About a hundred yards from the winning post he 
galloped past him, and Rae Johnstone, who had sent 
his confident pre-race telegram, “My Love to all, came 
home a length and a half ahead of Royal Drake, with 
the Aga Khan’s Noor third and the hapless My Babu 

plodding into fourth place. 

As the Aga Khan went to the Royal Box with the 
Begum to be congratulated by the King, they both 
confessed that they had had nothing on either My Love 
or Noor. The winning owner shook hands with 
M. Volterra, his somewhat rueful partner, and laughed 
as the photographers crowded around the Begum, 
whose jewels were the most handsome seen at Epsom 
for many a long year. In addition to a double row of 
superb pearls, she wore on her lapel a recent gift from 
her husband, a beautiful jewelled rose, the flower made 
of rubies and the leaves of emeralds. In the unsaddling 
enclosure the Aga Khan, who had watched the race 
with a thumping heart, leaned heavily on the arm of 
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Captain Moore, the King's racing manager. “I am 
delighted,” he said jovially. 

It had been a phenomenal week, even in his ex¬ 
perience; apart from winning the two Classics, his 
colours had been carried by three other winners. The 
meeting ended with £*20,664 won by him in stake- 
money, the Oaks alone netting him £10,680, while his 
half-share in My Love's victory was worth £6,492. 
Although France had once again shown a triumphant 
superiority, there was some compensation in the 
autumn when his Migoli, beaten by Pearl Diver in the 
1947 Derby and by the Maharajah of Baroda's 
iSayajirao in the St. Leger, struck a shrewd blow for 
British racing by beating a field of crack Continental 
rivals, including Pearl Diver, in the Prix de l'Arc de 
Trioinphe at Longchamp. 

He had won over £46,000 in stake money that 
season, but the winning of his fourth Derby was the 
sweetest victory of all after the gloomy years of exile. 
Now, apparently recovered in health, he once more 
began to grow restless. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


YAKYMOUR 

In the late summer the Aga Khan decided to take 
his wife on a hunting trip in Central Africa. Sadruddin, 
now a handsome boy of fifteen and astonishingly 
mature, was to accompany them together with a large 
party of friends. This was to be a holiday of which the 
Aga Khan had long dreamed while he was buried in 
wartime Geneva. His previous visits to Africa had 
always been exhausting; he was now determined to 
relax and take moving pictures before seeing his 
followers in Zanzibar and Kenya. Later, if his health 
stood up to the strain, he would fly on to Bombay and 
Poona. 

Even by his own standards of magnificence this safari 
was an affair of such medieval richness that Mr. Cecil 
B. de Mille rubbed his eyes and some of the Imam’s 
more critical followers muttered in their beards. A 
45-ton flying-boat was chartered at a cost of more than 
£5,000. Accompanied by a catering officer who had 
flown specially from Southampton to ensure that every 
kind of mouth-watering delicacy was on the menu, the 
Aga Khan and his party took off from Marseilles. In 
the refrigerators were caviare, asparagus, foie gras, 
chicken, turkey, salmon and many magnums of vintage 
champagne. Rose petals floated delicately in the silver 
finger-bowls brought from the Villa Yakymour. 

In the Screngete National Park huge marquees 
awaited the visitors. From fourteen lorries hundreds of 
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native servants unloaded all the compensations of 
modern civilization. There were porcelain baths, with 
running hot and cold water, electric light, radio¬ 
telephones and the finest glass and silver. Special 
bakeries and wine cellars had been prepared. To en¬ 
sure that the hunters should have fresh fruit, poultry 
and flowers every day, an airlift was organized between 
the “camp” and Arusha, two hundred miles away. 

After six weeks of leisurely hunting and photography 
the Aga Khan disbanded the party and flew to 
Mombasa with the Begum. Despite the elaborate com¬ 
forts devised for the safari, he was unfortunate enough 
to contract a severe chill and was for some days too ill 
to take part in the ceremonies prepared in his honour. 
At Dar-es-Salaam more than ten thousand of his 
Ismailis had arranged to march in procession before 
him, but his place had to be taken at the last minute 
by the Begum, who delivered a message of goodwill 
from her husband. When an internal haemorrhage 
developed the seventy-year-old Aga Khan was flown 
back to France, where he was ordered to prepare him¬ 
self for an operation. It was at first feared that he had 
cancer, but the operation was for prostate gland 
trouble. 

Recuperating at his villa, the invalid was becoming 
increasingly irritated by the reports that his son and 
Rita Hayworth were chasing dizzily back and forth 
across the Atlantic. Ever a fond and indulgent parent, 
with a good-humoured acquiescence in Aly’s gay frolics 
on the Riviera and in Paris, he was nevertheless dis¬ 
pleased by the sudden glare of publicity. The whole 
business seemed to need taking in hand. 

Aly and his wife had separated, and while waiting 
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for the divorce to become final he and his fiancee began 
a series of trips together that made headlines all over 
the world. Usually wearing a mink coat over her 
slacks, and accompanied by her four-year-old daughter, 
Rebecca, the child of her previous marriage to Orson 
Welles, Miss Hayworth blazed a trail of flashbulbs 
whenever she alighted from Aly’s private plane, 
painted as always in his father’s racing colours. They 
crossed the Atlantic, and little Rebecca saw Hollywood, 
Mexico City, Havana and New York. Playing hide-and- 
seek with reporters, the couple found a little peace at 
discreet night clubs and at Aly’s farm in County 
Kildare, usually emerging from different entrances at 
the “Ritz” in London. There was nearly one awkward 
moment, however, when they arrived at a hotel in 
Murren and missed Aly’s wife by only a few hours. 

The Aga Khan, who was making his usual rapid 
recovery, agreed amiably that the time had come to see 
his future daughter-in-law. From Aly’s beautiful green- 
shuttered Chateau de V Horizon the couple drove over 
at night to the Villa Yakymour. A smiling family group 
was photographed together, and the Aga Khan con¬ 
fessed that he had found Miss Hayworth charming, 
quiet and ladylike. She, in turn, was quoted as saying: 
“He is very sweet. I think he’s lovely.” But sceptics, 
particularly racing men, remained a little doubtful of 
the report that he would give his share in My Love to 
the happy couple as a wedding present. 

The long-delayed divorce was at last complete and 
Aly found himself a free man. With his wife’s consent, 
he was given the custody of the two boys. The Chateau 
de 1*Horizon, for which he had paid £35,000, was com¬ 
pletely re-decorated, a new terrace being specially built 
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and a large nursery converted from two rooms. 
Arrangements were finally ready for a reception which 
must count as among the most bizarre even in the Aga 
Khan’s long career as a wedding guest. 

I stood waiting at the little mairie in Vallauris, a few 
miles from Nice, musing on the characters in this 
strange story which was so much more improbable 
than any film scenario ever written for the bride. The 
Vatican had condemned the civil ceremony between a 
Catholic and a Moslem as “an illicit union, and the 
local authorities had also refused to allow the ceremony 
to be conducted at Aly’s villa where the reception 
would be held. But there was nothing to dispel the 
gaiety and colour of the scene in Vallauris, the little 

village where Picasso makes pottery. 

For this occasion the apostle of peace had designed a 
set of dessert plates as a wedding gift for the couple. 
The Communist Mayor, M. Paul Derigon, who was 
wearing a Tricolour sash round his waist, had made the 
most earnest efforts to ensure that everything was 
comme il faut. The City Hall had had a new coat of 
whitewash, some chairs had been re-covered, and the 
Mayor had personally bought a new gilt-edged book 
in which the couple would sign their names. To show 
his appreciation Aly Khan donated £500 to local 
charities, a sum which his father generously doubled. 

While we waited in the hot sun hundreds of 


gendarmes linked arms to keep back the crowds, and a 
radio-equipped jeep patrolled rather unnecessarily, 
since the onlookers were in perfect good-humour and 
only impatient for the show to open. Elaborate pre¬ 
cautions had been taken by a squad of film experts to 
boycott gate-crashers and yet secure the maximum 
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publicity value from the proceedings. The bridegroom 
was very rich, but Miss Hayworth, too, was worth her 
weight in gold, and possibly platinum, to California. 
Cameras whirred hungrily, and Miss Louella Parsons, 
the queen of Hollywood columnists, was preparing to 
climb to her minaret at the Carlton Hotel and call her 
faithful millions to syndicated obeisance. 

The first guests arrived. They included several of the 
Aga Khan’s more influential Khoja followers, the ladies 
in rich saris and the men in flowing robes with red and 
gold head-dresses. Maharajahs, racing magnates from 
France and England, film pundits and the inevitable 
detectives streamed into the little hall. M. le Maire 
stood at the top of the stairs to greet us. 

The Aga Khan, still in poor health, had driven down 
from Yakymour in a magnificent limousine. He was 
greeted with a friendly roar from the crowd. Dressed in 
a suit of white alpaca, an enormous rose sprouting from 
his buttonhole, he blew kisses to the people and 
hobbled up the stairs to be welcomed by the flushed 
but benevolent M. Derigon. The Begum wore a 
beautiful sky-blue sari and obligingly posed for the 
d e 1 i g h ted ph o t og ra p h e rs. 

A few minutes later Aly arrived in die £4,000 Aifa- 
Romeo which was one of his wedding presents to the 
bride. He was soon followed by Miss Hayworth, who 
wore a Jacques Fath dress of light-blue crepe and 
rather nervously waved her bouquet to a crowd now 
almost hysterical with heat and excitement. The 
ceremony lasted only eight minutes, but d\e couple 
were later again to be joined in matrimony according 
to Moslem rites, by two imams from the mosque in 
Paris. 
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After the bride had said Oui in a faint voice, we 
drove to the Chateau de 1 ’Horizon for some refresh¬ 
ment. As a tribute to the bride Aly had poured several 
gallons of eau-de-Cologne into his bathing-pool, on 
which floated two enormous garlands of orange 
blossom worked into the simple initials “A” for Aly 
and “M” for Marguerita, the bride’s original name. 

The reception for one hundred and fifteen guests 
proved beyond doubt that Aly had inherited his 
father’s flair for generous hospitality. The entire staff 
from the Casino at Cannes, together with eighteen 
gifted chefs, some flown down specially from Paris, had 
been recruited to provide a wedding breakfast such as 
even the Riviera has not seen in our time. While Jules, 
the genial barman from the “Carlton, was shaking 
a specially invented cocktail, gallantly christened 
“Ritali,” the guests at the three bars were making the 
first attacks on six hundred bottles of champagne, 
although it was noted that the Khoja dignitaries and 
the vizirs, who had come from East Africa, did not 
touch alcohol. 

The Aga Khan was in splendid fettle as he chatted 
gaily with his friends, and ate portions of caviare and 
several pastries. Aly Khan has never disclosed what 
that incredible reception cost him. For those interested 
in “vital statistics” there were forty enormous dressed 
lobsters, creamy with mayonnaise and cunningly be¬ 
decked like dowagers; fifty pounds of glistening 
caviare; five hundred pastries, each a masterpiece in its 
own right; a hundredweight of cooked meats; and a 
succulent display of dressed capon, chicken, asparagus, 
strawberries, cold salmon with haunting sauces, ice¬ 
cream in a mad gaiety of colour, exquisite chilled pine- 
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apples, with petits-fours for those who might still feel 
hunger pains. 

To gratify the photographers the bride and bride¬ 
groom walked, hand in hand, round the bathing-pool, 
while seven violinists in white jackets serenaded them 
with the strains of La Vie en Rose , the bride’s favourite 
tune, and M. Yves Montand from Paris crooned into 
a microphone. I left in a slight daze, wondering what 
Queen Victoria would have thought of it all. 

The newlyweds, accompanied by the Aga Khan and 
the Begum, decided to go to England for the rest of the 
racing season. Before inquiring about his own horses 
the Aga Khan wanted to hear the latest news of the 
Turkhan filly, Astrakhan, which he had given Princess 
Elizabeth as a wedding present. He learned that the 
Princess was about to register her racing colours 
(scarlet, purple-hooped sleeves and black cap), but was 
disappointed to be told that Astrakhan might not stand 
training. Anxious that the Princess should make a more 
promising start, he offered her an alternative choice of 
four fillies of his own breeding, one from his French 
stud and three bred in Ireland. The Princess was most 
grateful for the generous offer and chose a Stardust 
filly out of Bellinzona, which had been sired by Bois 
Roussel, the famous winner of the 1938 Derby, and had 
won a few good races as a two-year-old. 

The Derby seemed to be something of a family affair 
that year. The Begum Aly Khan had no entry, but Aly 
had given her a two-year-old filly, Skylarking, which 
won its first race at Le Tremblay a day or two later. 
Aly was running Iran, but had little hope of a Derby 
win, a view shared by his father, who saw no reason 
to enter the horse at all. He was not, however, too con- 
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fident about his own entry, Hindostan, also sired by 
Bois Roussel, but prayed that really heavy going might 
give him a small outside chance. He did not consider 
backing Hindostan and had a much stronger leaning 
towards M. Volterra’s French entries, Val Drake and 
the big bay. Amour Drake, particularly the latter, to 
be ridden by Rae Johnstone. It is an open secret that 
he would have given much to buy the pair, but the 
owner, no doubt sadly remembering the success of 
My Love, was not interested. To console himself the 
Aga Khan decided to back both horses each way. He 
smiled indulgently at his daughter-in-law, who, looking 
up at the gathering rain-clouds, made up her mind to 
put a few pounds on Mrs. Glenister’s Nimbus. 

Would France do a Derby hat-trick? The Aga Khan 
feared the worst from one of the Volterra horses, but 
hoped that by some miracle a British runner might 
nose ahead of the white and cerise hoops. It was a race 
which nobody present will easily forget. Amour Drake, 
big and powerful, looked dangerous as Rae Johnstone 
took him to the tapes. Royal Forest, who carried the 
hopes of so many English punters and yet another 
chance to break Gordon Richards’s Derby jinx, was 
sweating as he came into the paddock. The Aga Khan, 
with one last look at the horses coming up to the tapes, 
could see nothing in Hindostan that justified him 
in the faintest hope of leading in his fifth Derby 
winner. 

Soon Johnstone, on Amour Drake, was eight lengths 
behind Nimbus and Swallow Tail, but began to over¬ 
take them, apparently with plenty in hand. With only 
about a furlong to go Nimbus was trying desperately 
to shake off Swallow Tail, while powerful Amour 
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Drake settled down to gallop past them both. Almost 
standing in the stirrups, Johnstone was flashing by on 
the outside when the other two horses almost came 
together and rolled to the right. He had to make a 
split-second decision and elected to cross to the rails, 
an unlucky move that lost him the race. Almost locked, 
neck and neck, Elliott and Johnstone fought out the 
last few blinding, killing yards. For the first time in 
the history of the race a photo-finish was called for, and 
Nimbus was declared the winner of the richest-ever 
Derby, with prize-money amounting to £17,125. 

The Aga Khan, though delighted with the success of 
a British horse, was saddened by the tragic death of his 
old friend, M. Volterra, who had listened to the race 
on his radio and died of a heart attack a few hours 
later. He had long hoped to win the Derby, and the 
loss of this race after the disappointment over My Love 
was a cruel blow. Another sorrow for the Aga Khan 
was the news that his much-liked trainer, Frank 
Butters, had been seriously injured in a cycling acci¬ 
dent. It was all the sadder since Butters had had a 
wonderful season, his employer again finishing as lead¬ 
ing owner with the tremendous prize-money of 

£68,916. 

With the greatest regret the Aga Khan moved his 
horses to the Egerton House stables of Marcus Marsh, 
whose father had trained for Edward VII and 
George V. To Yakymour flew Marsh, who soon estab¬ 
lished a firm basis of understanding with his new 
employer. Meanwhile the Begum had registered her 
own colours, but raced mainly in France. With the 
advice of her husband she was buying finely-bred 
yearlings and hoping for great things from a colt named 
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Master Bowman, a son of Big Game and Quick 
Arrow, mother of Steady Aim, winner of the Oaks. 

At Yakymour there was constant talk of racing, and 
the Aga Khan, much improved in health, was playing 
his usual early-morning round of golf. Aly was now 
general manager of a thoroughbred empire of vast 
proportions, with a fine stud farm in Ireland, three in 
France and some good horses under training with 
Marcus Marsh. The Aga Khan had topped the winning 
owners’ list in England twelve times and seemed more 
inclined to allow his son to travel about, buying and 
selling horses, and limit himself to acting as an emeritus 
professor on the subject of breeding problems. He 
would still fly over from Paris or Cannes for the big 
classic races, but it was noted that he seemed less 
ebullient. “Really, I have too many horses; I must sell 
some,” he told his friends, when questioned about his 
plans, but he was as keenly enthusiastic as ever about 
British bloodstock and critical of those who were 
defeatist about the French racing invasion. 

Although unable to take the chair at the Gimcrack 
Dinner at York he sent a copy of his speech, which was 
read out by Lord Zetland. He returned once again to 
his plea for more prize-money to encourage racing: 

“The bloodstock industry may be a minor one from 
the national point of view, but minors put together 
make a major. ... In France a coterie of far-seeing 
men with great influence on the Government have 
determined to win world-wide fame and gain the 
plums of overseas orders by systematic publicity and 
Press propaganda. . . . The French Government has 
most wisely allowed vast sweepstakes, which will in 
future be connected with French races. The Arc 
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de Triomphe sweepstake brought in for the Govern¬ 
ment the equivalent of £1,200,000 and also provided 
some £35,000 as prize-money for the owners of the 
first, second and third horses. We may for a short time 
live on our past laurels, but sooner or later the added 
money of our classics, the Derby and St. Leger 
included, will appear Lilliputian by the side of the 
giants.” 

He thought that when the Tote was introduced it 
was originally intended to allot some of the proceeds 
to increase stakes. This would have maintained the 
prestige of British racing. Some of the prizes for our 
important races were little more than “a miserable 
pittance” compared with the French scheme. 

“After a mountain of effort,” he said sharply, “a 
very small mouse has emerged. Lots of sideshows for 
poor relations of the racehorse have come and taken 
from the Tote, while what has come in for stakes and 
executives has been treated as one of the sideshows.” 
Nor was he quite happy about the virtues of the 
recently introduced photo-finish. “It can be a source 
of great injustice, misleading breeders as to their 
mating plans in the future when they can only read 
results in the annals of past racing calendars. A 
ridiculous situation arises when the body and chest of 
one horse is in front of the other, yet the head position 
gives the race to the other horse.” 

He had meanwhile suffered a great personal shock. 
Throughout his long life, much of it on such a flam¬ 
boyant scale that the spotlight was always on his move¬ 
ments, he had never travelled with a detective. In India 
his great personal prestige and the spiritual leadership 
he enjoyed had preserved his property from robbers. 
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With the numerous confidence-men and writers of 
begging letters who tried to interest him in their 
schemes he had always been able to deal very firm y. 
Now, on the Riviera which he had long come to regar 
as a peaceful country retreat, he was made the victim 

of a violent outrage. 

Early in August, 1949, he and the Begum decided 
to fly up to Deauville and join Aly and his wife. As his 
own car was being repaired, he hired another to 
drive them to the airport at Nice. With her maid the 
Begum sat behind with a small box containing some 
of her finest jewels, many of which she had worn at 
Aly’s wedding. There were necklaces, brooches, tiaras 
and rings worth altogether over £200,000. The Aga 
Khan, sitting in front with the chauffeur, looked out 
of the window and remarked that it was a perfect day 

for flying. , . 

The car had just turned a few yards out of the drive 

when a small Citroen cut across its path and four men 

jumped out. Two of them pointed tommy-guns at the 

Aga Khan and his chauffeur, while the others, leane 

into the back of the car, calmly took the Begum s jewel- 

case and piled the stack of valises into their own car. 

The leader, with a final trace of French gallantry, 

allowed the Begum to keep the famous ruby and 

emerald rose brooch which she was wearing in her 

lapel. . 

As soon as he had recovered from his first shock the 

Aga Khan was easily the most composed member of 

the party. With a tommy-gun pressed in his ribs he 

passed over his wallet, which contained £73 in francs, 

and smiled at the disappointment of the gangsters who 

had evidently expected him to be carrying diamonds 
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in his waistcoat pocket. In fact, he was not even 
wearing a watch. As the leader turned to go the Aga 
Khan fished for his loose change and said sarcastically: 
"Here, you have missed this." It amounted to £ 2 , 
which the man took with an ironic bow after slashing 
the tyres of the big car. 

The Aga Khan accepted his loss philosophically. He 
refused to carry a gun and was impatient with the 
detective who was now more or less in permanent 
attendance, on the orders of the Surete. The jewels 
had been insured and a reward of £20,000 was offered. 
A few months later a parcel of the gems, with only 
£50,000 worth missing, was sent in a rough brown- 
paper parcel to the Marseilles Chief of Police. "I shall 
not buy any more," said the Aga Khan. Tm tired of 
being robbed." It must have been a sacrifice for a man 
who has always admired beautiful gems and under¬ 
stands them with the loving care of the expert. 

Not long after the robbery he had the graceful 
thought of presenting the Begum with a diamond 
necklace to console her for the loss of the one worth 
£35,000 which she had prized so dearly. A jeweller 
assured her that he had collected a superb necklace, 

as soon as he learned of the outrage. 
The Aga Khan examined it minutely. "This is exactly 
the same necklace I saw here a year ago," he snapped, 
and stumped out of the shop. 

He again proved his remarkable memory a week 
later in London. At the Ritz Hotel he and the Begum, 
seated on raised thrones in the tea lounge, which had 
been specially taken over for the occasion, received 
members of the Ismaili community in England. While 
his followeis knelt before him the Aga Khan slowly 
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left his seat and walked towards a man in a blue suit 
whom he suspected of being a trespasser. He looked 
searchingly at the man and then ordered him to be 
ejected immediately. “This man is not one of my 
followers/ ’ he said rightly. 

He and the Begum were in Egypt when they 
received a telegram informing them that Rita had 
become the mother of a baby girl, Yasmin. They were 
delighted with the news and the Aga Khan thanked 
Allah for granting him the gift of a granddaughter. 

They stayed in Cairo for a short time and dined with 
Farouk at his Abdin Palace, where the King lived in 
splendour far beyond anything that the Aga Khan had 
enjoyed even in India. Four Rolls-Royces and eight 
other cars were at the service of his visitors, in addition 
tb two yachts and a squadron of private aeroplanes. 
With an annual income of over £2,000,000 he could 
indulge in expensive hobbies like numismatics; his 
collection of coins, of which he was inordinately proud, 
being valued at £1,300,000. In the dining-room, which 
could seat five hundred people for a banquet, the 
service of solid-gold plate was on show although the 
meals were served on china. 

The King was notoriously fond of gambling, but 
the Aga Khan, whose own appearances at casinos were 
discreetly quiet even when he played for the highest 
stakes, had never indulged in such extravagances as 
calling £20,000 on a card at baccarat or ordering a 
casino to open specially for his party. Apart from an 
opulent enjoyment of creature comforts and a common 
addiction to wearing smoked glasses, the two poten¬ 
tates were, temperamentally and intellectually, very 
far apart. 
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All Cairo chuckled behind closed doors over a story 
that was told after one of the Aga Khan’s visits to the 
Palace. The Aga Khan does not care particularly for 
chemin de fer, but, pressed to play by the King, 
politely agreed to a short game. Farouk summoned a 
Court Chamberlain and loudly demanded £500 in 
notes. His guest shrugged resignedly, called one of his 
secretaries and murmured an aside. The man returned 
with £*5,000. The King swallowed hard and sent for 
an additional £4,500. Somewhat put out, he began to 
bet with a reckless defiance which is almost suicidal 
against so practised a card player as the Aga Khan. The 
evening wore on, with the King losing more and more 
heavily. At last the Aga Khan stood up and announced 
that play was over. 

“You must forgive me,’’ he said firmly, “but I have 
a plane waiting to take me to Nice.’’ 

Farouk snapped his fingers impatiently. “It can wait. 
After all, it’s your plane.’’ 

“I’m afraid not,’’ rejoined the Aga Khan gently. “It 
is chartered. As a matter of fact, I don’t own an aero¬ 
plane.’’ He gathered his winnings and made a stately 
exit. Farouk, who prefers always to continue playing 
until his luck changes, no matter what the hour, 
watched his guest depart with a certain wry admiration. 

“Anyway,’’ he said gruffly to his A.D.C., “at least he 
doesn’t own an aeroplane.’’ 

In Bombay, on his first visit since his Diamond 
Jubilee, the Aga Khan found a country seething with 
a series of crises, social, economic and diplomatic. 
Gandhi had been murdered. Jinnah was dead, and 
Liaquat Ali Khan, Oxford-educated Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, blew smoke-rings and patiently worked for a 
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compromise over Kashmir. Within a year he too would 
fall to a gunman’s bullet. Jinnah was the architect of 
the new State and his faithful disciple would become a 
victim to the militant reactionary Mohammedanism 
against which the Aga Khan had fought for half a 
century. 

The Imam of the Khojas was received with great 
respect by the Moslem political leaders, but he had 
few illusions about his position. The initiative had 
passed into other hands. Liaquat Ali Khan had 
displayed a masterly skill in holding together the 
dissident forces of the Moslem League. He used great 
diplomatic finesse in dealing with Nehru, his opposite 
number in India, and had his own ideas of enlisting 
the support of the West. He was now preparing to visit 
President Truman in Washington and, by a coinci¬ 
dence, it was to that city that the Aga Khan was also 
turning his eyes. “America is the world’s only hope,’’ 
he told an interviewer. If he could call on President 
Truman when he next visited the United States he 
would, he declared sadly, urge him to build a seventy- 
group Air Force with unlimited numbers of hydrogen 
bombs. 

His followers greeted him fervently in Bombay, 
where encampments had to be built to house the 
thousands of people who had come in from up-country 
to hear his address and receive his blessing. He told his 
closest friends that he would spend no more of his 
wealth on jewels, but devote millions to the develop¬ 
ment of medicine and education. In 1954, when he 
was to be presented with his weight in platinum, from 
gifts likely to reach nearly £700,000, he planned to 
establish a research fund for the study of dietetics and 
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nutrition. “I am shocked to see how thin the people 
of India are,” he declared sadly. “I want to teach 
people to get more value out of their food.” Meanwhile 
he offered to donate an immediate sum of £35,000 to 
set up an economic research centre for Moslem 
countries. 

Back in Switzerland, he showed frank delight in his 
little granddaughter, Yasmin, and commiserated with 
Aly, who had fractured his right leg in four places 
while ski-ing at Gstaad. He also saw his other son. 
Sadruddin, now a hefty, dark-haired young man of 
seventeen, reading Law in Lausanne and preparing to 
go to Harvard. Aly was characteristically impatient to 
move, and, with his leg still in plaster, was carried from 
his private plane and taken to the Ritz Hotel in 
London en route for the Two Thousand Guineas. His 
father was not well enough to come over, but Aly 
watched the race from a wheel-chair and was able to 
telephone the Aga Khan the news that he had won his 
third Two Thousand Guineas with the flying grey, 
Palestine, which they owned jointly. 

They had won stake money of £12,982 by beating 
the American-bred Prince Simon by a short head. 
The Americans at once tried to buy the winner. 
At Yakymour the Aga Khan received two cables, each 
offering him the enormous sum of £158,000 for 
Palestine. Anxious to help British racing, which was 
now being menaced by several fine challengers from 
France, and possibly still remembering the sharp 
criticism levelled at him for selling his three Derby 
winners, Blenheim, Bahrain and Mahmoud, he 
declined to export the fine son of Fair Trial. At a 
financial sacrifice, but one which greatly benefited 
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British breeding, he sent the colt to stand at one of his 
studs in Eire, arranging to syndicate him as a stallion 
at £120,000, divided into forty equal shares. It was 
still a profitable deal, for Palestine, after only a season 
and a half’s training, netted his owner £38,215 before 
retiring. 

Aly was far from idle, although still limping about 
on crutches. He was spending much money on blood¬ 
stock and paid out a six-figure sum on a single pur¬ 
chase. Calling a solicitor, who wanted a few weeks to 
negotiate the deal, he displayed some impatience. 

“I’m leaving for Paris tonight,” he said firmly. “We 
will complete today.” They did. 

With his father he bought a fine Newmarket stud 
of mares, among them Real, winner of the French One 
Thousand Guineas, six Hyperion mares, yearlings and 
foals. Altogether the new stud included thirty-five 
mares, twenty-three yearlings and sixteen foals. 

The Derby that year, 1950, was a disappointment for 
the Aga Khan and his son. The latter had no horse 
running, but he was determined to have an each-way 
bet on his father’s Khorossan. True to his Derby super¬ 
stition, the Aga Khan decided not to bet on his horse, 
which might, however, get a place. It was bred by 
Big Game out of Naishapur, and trained by Marcus 
Marsh. 

The owner flew in with Aly, but with not too much 
hope of leading in his fifth Derby winner, although 
Khorossan and Prince Simon looked easily the finest 
horses in the parade. Would M. Boussac, whose filly, 
Asmeria, had won the Oaks, bring off a double with 
Galcador? Khorossan was soon under pressure, and 
once again Rae Johnstone timed a perfect finish on 
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Galcador to beat Prince Simon by a head and complete 
a four days’ triumph worth £30,518 in prizes for the 
lucky owner. The Aga Khan noted with a little satis¬ 
faction that the winner’s time was exactly three seconds 
longer than the record still held by his Mahmoud. He 
refused to bow the knees to all the scare talk of French 
invincibility. “It won’t keep up,’’ he said stoutly. “It’s 
like Monte Carlo. Sometimes red wins, sometimes 
black.’’ He went back to the “Ritz,’’ bought his usual 
carnation from the one-legged seller outside, and 
sipped a refreshing cup of tea. 

The familiar round of the Continent uncoiled once 
more. At Evian the Aga Khan took the waters, played 
a little golf and conducted a mammoth correspondence 
by telegram with Bombay, Nairobi and Newmarket. 
The Begum was in Switzerland, but she returned to 
join him in Deauville, where the summer season was at 
its peak. Every morning, as in the days of his youth, the 
seventy-three-year-old Aga Khan set out resolutely at 
8 a.m. from his hotel for his usual round. His golf was 
still very thorough, if undistinguished, and his handi¬ 
cap remained a snug eighteen. He was eating more 
frugally, but his taste for staying up until the early 
hours would never change. 

At the casino he again met his friend, King Farouk, 
who was winning millions of francs, much to the con¬ 
sternation of the Bank, which had expected a plump 
partridge. The play at the tables reached dizzy 
heights, and although the shopkeepers, hoteliers and 
florists gained by the distinguished visitors there were 
a few sharp snipings from the Press, who criticized the 
Aga Khan and King Farouk for “openly gambling with 
tens of millions of francs in French casinos at a moment 
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when there is great poverty and fear of war in the 
world.” 

It was an uncharitable thought when the sun was 
shining so brilliantly, and the world of dernier cri 
splendidly on view. Her husband’s sartorial deficiencies 
—his rolled-up white flannels and cardigan had now 
become a uniform from breakfast to dinner—did not 
dim the splendours of the truly elegant Begum. At an 
Orchid Gala in the casino, where over £*1,000,000 
worth of jewels was worn, she displayed magnificent 
earrings, a “choker” necklace and a queenly tiara. 

Aly Khan and his wife were simultaneously suffering 
from a rash of rumours about an impending separa¬ 
tion, which they promptly smoothed away by announc¬ 
ing their departure for a lion-hunting tour of East 
Africa. They flew off in Aly’s plane with several friends, 
taking thirty pieces of luggage and much cine apparatus 
for those who preferred big game from a reasonable 
distance. They had an enjoyable time in Kenya, dined 
with the Emperor of Abyssinia, whose tragedy had dis¬ 
turbed the old League of Nations so long ago, and flew 
on to Zanzibar, where thousands of Ismailis paid hom¬ 
age to the Aga Khan’s heir and his famous bride. No 
religious exaltation could have reached such heights as 
the joy with which the natives mobbed the film star. 
In a blistering temperature they crowded the local 
cinema to see a shrewdly-timed revival of Loves of 
Carmen . 

Not to be outdone, the Sultan of Zanzibar had 
decorated and refurnished a Spanish-style bungalow 
for his guests, spending many thousands of pounds on 
the reception in their honour. Unhappily, Rita Hay¬ 
worth was not too well on this trip and left her husband 
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to continue his attacks on the lions while she sailed 
back to Europe to see the children. At Naples she was 
pleasantly surprised by the appearance of a French 
jeweller, who presented her with a superb necklace for 
which Aly had telegraphed from Nairobi. 

The Aga Khan and the Begum had also flown East 
for the winter. At Cairo, on a few weeks’ visit, he 
played golf and amused himself at the Royal Auto¬ 
mobile Club, where he won £10,000 at chemin de fer 
in a single lucky session. In India he attended to 
religious and business problems, but was noticeably in 
poor health. His one incursion into the political affairs 
of Pakistan was not too popularly received. He had 
given funds to set up a college which was designed to 
improve the standard of living of Moslem countries 
and to help to integrate them economically. This was 
a benevolent, if somewhat fanciful, conception. Far 
more controversial and less welcome was his suggestion 
that Arabic shotdd be chosen instead of Urdu as the 
national language of Pakistan, which would thereby 
benefit by a closer connexion with other Moslem 
countries. As this idea was directly opposed to the 
strongly expressed wishes of the late Mr. Jinnah, the 
Aga Khan’s speech, which was read out for him in 
Karachi at the Pan-Islamic Cultural Congress, caused 
a storm of protest. 

In failing health, he set off by air for Teheran, 
accompanied by his wife, a doctor and several secre¬ 
taries. He had long had the friendliest relations with 
the Persian Royal Family, and had a few months 
earlier requested that the Iranian Government should 
confirm his nationality as a subject of Persia. 

Not long afterwards he was a witness at the Moslem 
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ceremony in Paris between Princess Fatima of Persia 
and her American fiance, Vincent Hillyer. The bride’s 
brother, the Shah, had forbidden the civil marriage 
and sternly deprived the Princess of her Royal pre¬ 
rogatives unless her fiance agreed to become a Moslem. 
The presence, therefore, of the Imam of the Ismailis 
was both a graceful compliment to the ruler of Persia 
and a guarantee that everything was according to the 
Koran. 

He and the Begum were soon flying to the wedding 
of the Shah and his eighteen-year-old bride, Soraya 
Esfandiary, daughter of a German mother and a 
Persian dignitary living in Paris. The wedding was to 
have taken place on 27 December, birthday of the 
Prophet Mohammed, but had been postponed because 
of the bride’s illness. 

The thirty-one-year-old Shah was bound to the Aga 
Khan by ancient ties of race and religion and it was, 
therefore, fitting that he and the Begum should be the 
chief guests from abroad. The Shah, who had divorced 
his first wife, King Farouk’s sister, “by mutual accord,” 
was a pleasant and intelligent young man in whom the 
Aga Khan had always shown an avuncular interest. 
Long before he had elected to become an Iranian sub¬ 
ject he and his ancestors had always regarded Persia as 
their spiritual home and looked on its holy shrines as 
their centuries-old heritage. He still had many followers 
in Persia, but they lived at peace with their fellow- 
Shiahs, the old feuds and massacres only recalled in 
muttered curses by a few fanatics. 

The young Swiss-educated Shah had more to com¬ 
mend him to the liberal-minded and Westernized Aga 
Khan than his father, a former Cossack officer, and an 
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autocrat with few social graces. The late Shah’s 
asperities were redeemed, perhaps, by his love of 
racing, but not, in the eyes of the Aga Khan, by his 
despotic approach to the Sport of Kings. At one 
meeting in Teheran he was so displeased by the failure 
of the favourite, ridden by an Army officer, that he 
summoned the winning jockey and kicked him hard 
in the stomach. 

Like the Aga Khan, the young Shah had allocated 
much of his personal fortune to the building of schools 
and hospitals. He now won popular approval by 
announcing that his wedding festivities were to be of 
the greatest simplicity “because of the world situation 
generally, and Persia’s in particular.’’ The Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, which sounded high Palace 
officials as to a suitable present for the bridal couple, 
was primly advised that a new clinic for child and 
maternity welfare for the poor natives would be 
appreciated. With more bravura, M. Stalin sent the 
bride a magnificent set of sables. King George sent a 
beautiful pair of silver candelabra. President Truman’s 
gift was a crystal vase inscribed with the names of 
American heroes, though the practical Shah would, 
possibly, have preferred the Sherman tanks for which 
he had vainly asked Washington during his last visit 
to the United States. 

The wedding was modest, by the Shah’s standards, 
and, judging from the final arrangements, he would 
doubtless have regarded the Aly Khan-Rita Hayworth 
wedding lunch as very austere fare. The banquet was 
preceded by a simple ceremony according to the Shiah 
Moslem ritual, such as the Aga Khan and his first bride 
had celebrated in Bombay so many years ago. 
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In the Hall of Mirrors at the Palace the Shah, 
wearing a sky-blue uniform with gold epaulettes 
designed by himself, greeted his bride, who wore a 
Dior silver lame gown covered with six thousand 
diamonds and one and a half million sequins. Hand in 
hand, followed by the Queen Mother and other 
members of the Royal Family, and the Aga Khan and 
Begum, the couple advanced to the Ivory Room, where 
they took their places on two thrones before a huge 
mirror which would reflect and keep the bride's beauty 
until eternity. One of the two imams placed the Koran 
in the hands of the bride, who read some verses from 
it and then answered that she acknowledged his power 
to conduct the ceremony and agreed to accept the Shah 
as her husband in accordance with the Moslem faith. 
The Shah answered similarly and, with his bride, 
bowed to the candles which would light up their 
future. On a large shawl were displayed the long loaf 
of bread, symbolic of plenty, and an array of dates and 
sweets to bring good fortune. When the officiating 
imam had pronounced the words: “May Allah shower 
His blessings on you and may He bless you and unite 
you two in goodness,” the whole glittering company 
returned to the Hall of Mirrors, where the Aga Khan 
and the Begum were among the first to be received by 
the new Empress. 

A thousand guests had been invited, but more than 
two thousand sat down to the wedding feast, much to 
the displeasure of the Shah, who later called for the 
resignation of several high officials responsible for the 
arrangements. Although the scramble for seats did not 
make for comfort, several beautiful Paris creations 
being somewhat mauled, there were compensations. 
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Russian caviare, Persian vodka, French champagne and 
a toothsome display of iced salmon, pheasant with 
sweet rice, and £"300 worth of asparagus and mush¬ 
rooms, specially flown from Belgium that morning, 
helped to mitigate the asperities of the occasion. The 
Aga Khan, seated with the Begum at the top table, 
under one thousand five hundred carnations in red 
and white, the national colours of Persia, ate little, 
contenting himself with his favourite dish, yoghourt, 
but as usual he could not resist the ice-cream. Chatting 
with his customary wit and animation, he was soon the 
centre of a group of diplomats and politicians who 
found him an up-to-date encyclopaedia on the latest 
news from half a dozen capitals. 

Aly had meanwhile fitted new locks to the door of 
ihe Chateau de 1 Horizon, to keep out persistent tres¬ 
passers seeking information about his matrimonial 
affairs. His wife had gone back to film-making and was 
reported to be seeking a trust fund of £1,000,000 for 
Yasmin, who was being brought up in the Moslem 
faith. She announced that she wished to be known 
henceforth as Rita Hayworth, and appeared to convey 
that she preferred Hollywood to her life as the wife of 
the charming but quixotic Aly Khan. 

T he Aga Khan had heard the gossip, but good- 
naturedly declared that his thirty-eight-year-old son 
could settle his own affairs. He was in the best of spirits 

as he bought his carnation in Piccadilly and entered 
the familiar suite at the “Ritz.” 

He had originally entered some twenty horses for 
the Derby, which might make his fifth win, but only 
Fraise du Bois II, a son of Bois Roussel, remained to 
carry the green and chocolate. The colt had raced in 
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the Begum’s colours to win at Ascot the previous June 
and she was most disappointed that her own Derby 
entry, Neron, had to be scratched because of poor form. 
Trained by Harry Wragg and ridden by Smirke, Fraise 
du Bois was no Bahram, as the Aga Khan admitted 
sadly, but he thought it was worth departing for once 
from his usual Derby taboo. He placed £100 to win on 
the horse, .which then shared the position of 
third favourite with Mme Volterra’s Le Vent and 
M. Boussac’s Nyangal, the latter ridden by the 

dangerous Rae Johnstone. 

The night before the race the Aga Khan went to the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. As he stepped 
from his car he saw a street musician in the gutter 
scraping at his fiddle. A fellow-violinist himself, and 
always unable to resist a good cause, he took a pound 
note from his wallet and pressed it into the man’s hand. 
“Back my horse,” he suggested with a smile. “You will 
be richer tomorrow.” 

A seventeen-stone owner won the Derby of 1951. 
It was not the Aga Khan, however, but Mr. J. McGrath 
of Dublin, with his Irish-bred outsider, Arctic Prince, 
who won by a most comfortable six lengths from Sybil’s 
Nephew and Signal Box. This time the Aga Khan and 
M. Boussac could commiserate with each other. Far 
from making the violinist’s fortune, Fraise du Bois was 
left at the post while the blinkered Nyangal soon tired 
and could not respond even to Johnstone’s genius. 

The Aga Khan and his wife took a house at 
Chichester to be near Goodwood for the races, but 
soon they were back across the Channel to see Fraise 
du Bois II run at Longchamp. They bought the Italian 
three-year-old Nuccio for over £“50,000 and decided to 
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let him remain in France for training. They missed the 
Cesarewitch because the Aga Khan had caught a severe 
chill, and finally arranged to take their winter sunshine 
at Cannes. 

At the villa he found life brightened with the 
familiar Riviera colour. He rotated pleasantly on golf- 
courses, no longer plagued by feverish irritations of 
old, but playing a mild, almost sedative, game. The 
living-room at Yakymour, so quiet and fragrant with 
orange blossom, was favourable to meditation and 
Debussy. A chance photograph in a newspaper or 
magazine would send him indignantly to the inkpot to 
pen a defence of the stymie to the Editor of The Times . 
The concierge would come up the hill from his pink 
house with the daily bag of mail for Monsieur le 
Prince. As might be expected, this was always full of 
variety, including, for example, letters from vizirs and 
priests in Karachi and Dar-es-Salaam; horse sense from 
Maisons Lafitte and Newmarket; nonsense from fake 
evangelists in Hollywood; and the usual perfumed 
invitations from snobs and social climbers. 

He was, at first, mildly startled and then frankly 
charmed to learn that he had been nominated as a 
candidate for the Lord Rectorship of Edinburgh 
University, and sent his acceptance by airmail. He was 
beaten at the poll by a candidate he respected, 
Sir Alexander Fleming, the famous discoverer of 
penicillin. 

From the letters that reached him from Bombay he 
caught phrases of despair. Communists and pseudo- 
Communists were scratching at the body politic, with 
Kashmir running like a sore between India and 
Pakistan. In January, 1952, he and the Begum packed 
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their valises and drove past the tall cypresses along 
the road to Nice Airport. There were no gangsters 
to disturb the tranquillity of the afternoon. The sun 
sparkled on a silky Mediterranean and the scent of 
flowers hung like incense 'over the fields as the big 

engines rewed-up. 

Soon they were in Karachi, greeted by the Khan 
of the mountainous Hunza and a hundred other 
devoted followers. The Aga Khan presided at a con¬ 
ference where excited mukhis announced preparations 
to celebrate his seventy-sixth birthday on 2 November, 
1953. He journeyed on to Dacca, where the police 
were using tear-gas to break up a meeting of those 
who protested against Urdu as the State language. He 
saw young students lying dead or in agony as the tear- 
gas cleared from the streets. Infinitely sad and lonely 
in this embittered new country, he flew on to Calcutta. 

In the plane he slumped suddenly in his seat, his 
face twisted with pain. When they landed a wheelchair 
carried him to his car. After a few days’ rest he and 
the Begum took off for New Delhi, where he suffered 
another series of heart attacks. He knew he was 
seriously ill and had been forbidden by his doctors to 
speak, but whispered to his wife the one word: 
“Yakymour.” With a silent crowd to see him off at the 
airport, and accompanied by the Begum and two 
nurses, he was carried aboard an aircraft bound for 
Nice. 

While doctors hastened to the villa, Aly Khan flew 
to Bombay to complete the programme arranged for 
his father. Perhaps it was sorrow and anxiety for the 
Aga Khan, now weak and paralysed, that made him 
seem a graver and more dignified person to his father’s 
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followers. Perhaps the solemnity of his unaccustomed 
duties had given him a new seriousness. He read the 


prayers and conducted mass weddings with a quiet 
assurance and authority that impressed those who had 
formerly whispered criticism of his way of life. 

Lying on his rubber-tyred sofa by the great wall of 
glass, the Aga Khan came slowly out of the half-world 
of sickness. The servants tiptoed about the villa and 


no visitor was permitted to enter. The eyes behind 
the tinted glasses began to smile. He had his letters 
read out to him and insisted on dictating the replies. 
With his usual shrewdness he studied details of one 
of his newest business interests, a vast five-hundred- 
loom jute mill to be operated in Pakistan. Advised not 
to over-tire his brain, he propped himself up on his 
elbows and asked for all the latest novels and the racing 
papers. Sadly he admitted that he hated to miss the 
Two Thousand Guineas, but had urged the Begum 
to represent him. He had not been able to see Tulyar 
win his fifth Derby or Nuccio carry off the Coronation 
Gup, but there was always the St. Leger. Aly had once 

gone m a wheelchair and his father saw no reason why 
he should not do the same. 


W ith his white hair slightly dishevelled, and the old 
fleecy cardigan rucked up over his broad chest, the 
Aga Khan looked wistfully out of the window towards 
Cannes and began to play an imaginary round of golf. 
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In making a final assessment o£ the career and 
personality of the Aga Khan one remains confronted 
with paradox. He was skilled in statecraft but reluctant 
to adapt himself to changes in political tempo. In 
an age of transition he was strenuous in advocating 
the status quo. By temperament he remained static in 
a dynamic era. He appointed himself Ambassador 
without Portfolio between East and West, but found 
his credentials stretched to breaking point when his 
people moved inexorably towards self-government. He 
was condemned to. be the Canute of Moslem India. 
Born to worship Queen Victoria and an Empire upon 
which the sun would never set, he lived to see the 
Queen's great-grandson pronounce the death sentence 
on British rule in India. 

His epitaph must be traced with a genial touch. He 
was a prophet who played baccarat, but somehow it 
seemed no more shocking than watching a curate at 
croquet. He had his weaknesses, but they were all in a 
gentle key. He had some, but not many, of the defects 
of great wealth. He could play extravagantly and yet 
remain a gentleman. He was a Moslem prince, reared 
to immense riches and authority, but there was more 
of Lonsdale than Farouk in his attitude to pleasure. 
He spent millions and gave away millions more. He 
was a mild sceptic, but rarely cynical. He was never 
impulsive or arrogant and always well-mannered 
towards those of more humble degree. 

He lived to see many of his personal hopes buried 
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in aspic. Wistfully he once regretted that he had not 
been born Bobby Jones. In the West, which became 
more home to him than his native land, he had his 
pleasures among a thousand golf-balls and expensive 
menus, but achieved something that rarely comes to 
multi-millionaires. He will be remembered with 
affection by millions of humble folk who saw him only 
in photographs and received nothing of his bounty. 
Head-waiters and croupiers are credited with unusually 
good memories, but they will forget the Aga Khan long 
before the countless Englishmen and Englishwomen 
who like to have a flutter on the Derby and will always 
respect a great sportsman. 
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